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CHAPTER XI. 


At Auteuil, in the environs of Paris, dwelt a Bonaparte, son of 
Lucien, and nephew of the Great Emperor, who was never seen at 
Court. His house was spacious but modestly furnished; its 
principal apartment was fitted up asa fencing-saloon, for this Bona- 
parte, Pierre Napoléon by Christian name, was a fighter by race 
and by instinct, a full-blooded Corsican, and took his greatest 
pleasure in collecting and comparing arms. His passion was 
sword-play, as that of some English gentlemen is boxing, or pigeon- 
shooting. He was adroit at cut, point and parry—he had published 
a tract entitled Le Maniement de V Epée réduit & sa plus simple 
expression utile; and one of his most assiduous visitors was M. 
Paul de Cassagnac, the noted duellist of the Press. His Highness 
was born at Rome some four months after Waterloo had been 
fought. In his youth he was brought up at Canino, in the 
Maremma, the residence of his family, where he seems to have 
acquired irrepressible sympathies for Young Italy. Nevertheless, his 
first preceptors were ecclesiastics, the Abbé Casanova and the Rev. 
Father Maurice, of Brescia, the latter of whom had been recom- 
mended for the post by His Holiness Pius the Seventh. When 
the movement of revolt broke out in 1831, the lad disappeared 
from the paternal roof and bent his way to Tuscany to join the 
camp of the insurgents. He was arrested by the police before he 
arrived at his destination, and conducted to Leghorn, where he 
was lodged in the fort for six months. He hada view of the island 
of Elba from his place of detention. That view must have chafed 
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the prisoner—may have filled him with stern ambitions and 
visionary hopes. He was restored to his friends, when things had 
quieted down, but on intimating his desire to return home was 
informed that the Pope-King had debarred him admission at 
his frontiers. In this difficulty he made up his mind to go to the 
United States, and took passage in an American brig for New 
York, where he arrived after a stormy voyage of fifty-six days. 
He did not stop long in the Empire City, but hastened to join his 
uncle Joseph (a dethroned king), who was living at Point Breeze, 
on the Delaware, towards Philadelphia. 

General Santander was one of the intimates of Joseph, and as he 
was the President-elect of the States of New Granada, he was 
enabled to grant the young Bonaparte a commission as Chief of 
Squadron in the army then struggling for independence against 
the Spanish dominance. This was in the July of 1832, and the 
Prince acted as aide-de-camp to the General at Barranquilla, 
Carthagena and Mahates, penetrated to the foot of the Cordilleras, 
and entered Sante-Fé de Bogota victoriously by his side. Santander 
wished to retain him, but the restless Pierre Bonaparte retraced 
his steps to New York, where he landed in the opening of 1833. 
He received two letters at that port, one announcing the prema- 
ture death of the King of Rome, the other from his father, 
counselling him to remain in the service of Colombia until “ Pro- 
vidence restored a Republican Government to France.” After a 
sojourn of a few months at New York, he returned to Italy, where 
the Pope authorised him to take up his residence at Canino with 
his brother, Prince Anthony. Here he spent two years tranquilly, 
dabbling in verse-making, for which he always had a fondness, 
and devoting himself to the chase. 

Letitia Bonaparte, “the mother of kings,” died in 1836 in the 
arms of Cardinal Fesch, and Gregory XVL., conceiving, rightly or 
wrongly, that Pierre Bonaparte was a dangerous person and pro- 
bably an affiliated of the Carbonari, cast him into the Castle of St. 
Angelo, where he had an opportunity of cultivating the Muses, by 
the faintly-heard plash of the Tiber. On the 7th of February, 
after a captivity of over nine months, he was liberated and pro- 
ceeded to New York again, where he met two princes of his 
kindred—Louis Napoléon and Lucien Murat. 

No apology is offered for entering into these dry minutiz. 
Aught that concerns the family of Bonaparte is interesting from 
the fact alone, for it concerns history. And nowhere in the most 
fantastic domains of fiction have more startling vicissitudes been 
invented by the romancer than mark the authentic and most 
stupendous rise and fall of this meteoric house. 

The Bonapartes chummed, and might have often been met 
strolling arm-in-arm on the Broadway, he who was afterwards to 
become an Emperor and die in exile telling, perhaps, of his mad 
adventure at Strasbourg, or indulging in his fatalistic day-dreams 
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of the future. During this term of indolent exile, an event 
occurred, petty in itself, but important because of those who shared 
in it. The cousins were quietly promenading in a retired street, 
when Prince Louis was rudely pushed against by a set of well- 
dressed blackguards in an advanced stage of intoxication. Instead 
of apologising for their conduct, one of them made use of some 
insolent threats, when the fiery Pierre Bonaparte, who was as 
strong as he was hot-tempered, felled him with a well-directed 
blow of his walking-stick. The Bonapartes were immediately 
arrested and brought before a magistrate, who bound them over 
to keep the peace. As Prince Louis gave the name of a near 
relation of a former President as his bail, no more was heard of 
the matter. It was a wayward turn of the whirligig of time, that 
a nephew and another, the successor of the modern Cesar, he 
whose fame had filled the round world for years, whose voice had 
shaken nations, and who had made Emperors his foot-stools, 
should be haled before a Republican functionary—a possibly pro- 
moted keeper of a lager-bier saloon—like a pair of common rowdies 
in a street brawl. 

A few days afterwards, in the course of one of their perambula- 
tions, the cousins passed a money-changer’s shop. In the window 
there was the inscription, “ Napoleons wanted here for sovereigns.” 
The son of Queen Hortense smiled a sly smile and remarked, 
“That exactly suits my desires.” 

Pierre came back to England, where his uncle Joseph was 
living, and after a few months visited the Ionian Isles. He 
resided a while at Corfu, but had to leave it, as he had shot a 
couple of peasants he suspected to be brigands on the opposite 
coast of Albania. Next, we find him at Malta, where he made a 
tour of the cholera hospitals, and shook hands with the worst 
patients after the manner of his uncle at Jaffa, and afterwards in 
Belgium, where he had secured a shooting-box in the Ardennes. 
But he rebelled against inaction, and in rotation offered his sword 
to Belgium (which was not at war), to France, which had an 
Algerian campaign on hand, to Espartero of Spain, and to the 
Czar Nicholas. Rejected by the Cross, Latin and Greek, he turned 
to the Crescent, and was accepted by the Viceroy of Egypt, but to 
be courteously declined almost before the ink was dry on his com- 
mission. In 1846, he was allowed to visit France for the first 
time to see his mother, but he seized the chance of making 
pilgrimage to the tomb in the Invalides. In November, when the 
quarrel was at its height between the Sunderbund and the Federal 
Diet, this uneasy spirit went to Berne and asked to be engaged by 
General Dufour, but foreign officers were not eligible. At last, a 
gap showed itself in the horizon, the Forty-Eighth Revolution broke 
out in Paris, the Republic was proclaimed and Pierre Bonaparte, 
who paraded himself as the son of the “ Republican Lucien, who 
had never betrayed his oath,” was named Chief of Battalion 
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in the Foreign Legion by the Provisional Government. There 
was a clause authorising his unlimited stay in Paris, and he availed 
himself of it to seek and obtain election in the National 
Assembly for a Corsican constituency. When the mob assailed 
the assembly on the 15th May, this fierce Corsican behaved well. 
He stood up on his seat and cried, “ Hold, respect the popular 
sovereignty!” In the terrible days of June, he also behaved well, 
braving the Red Republican rioters of the St. Martin Faubourg, 
and having a horse shot under him. He was loyal to friendship 
and consistent to the convictions of his boyhood. Whenever Louis 
Napoleon was attacked, he defended him with vehemence; when 
the expedition to Rome was proposed, he emphatically raised his 
voice against it. He made a speech, approving of a declaration 
that the independence of the Roman States was inviolable, adding 
that the French troops should go there but to protect them 
against foreign coalition, in other words that they should check- 
mate Austrian and Neapolitan intermeddling by their own inter- 
meddling. 

Pierre Bonaparte, while in seclusion in the Ardennes after 
a Parliamentary session, was urged to present himself at the 
head-quarters of the regiment in which he held the rank of Chief 
of Battalion. He felt that he was a Frenchman—the feeling was 
. natural—and objected to joining the army of the nation, in whose 
National Assembly he had been welcome, as a “foreigner.” He 
was right, but such was the annoyance betrayed at St. Cloud 
at his disinclination to embark for Africa that he concluded it 
was but necessary to show himself there to fully establish his 
claim as a Frenchman. Accordingly, he got leave of absence 
from the Assembly and steamed from Toulon to Algeria, where 
he arrived on the 9th of October, 1849. He took part in the 
siege of Zaatcha—a brave part too. Arabs, inspired by fanaticism, 
supple and robust from an open-air life of exertion, are no mean 
foemen. They led the French a devil’s dance for years. In the 
trenches outside the stronghold of the indigenes, the scion of 
the Bonapartes distinguished himself, but not more so than an 
intrepid English sergeant, one Smithers, who moistened the sand 
with his blood. He killed two sheikhs, and then he bade fare- 
well to the plumed wars and hied him to France. Sometime in 
Corsica, sometime in Belgium, sometime at Paris, his days 
passed, and of the multitude at Paris not one in ten thousand 
knew of his existence—not one in a thousand had even heard of 
his name. Such is fame of a kind, which may be a comfort to 
some parochial hero wrapped up in self-adoration, but whom 
nobody notices when he slinks with cautious mien into a London 
pawn-office. 

But this untamable Bonaparte leaped to renown by accident— 
to a renown too ugly and too wide to be welcome. His was not 
a figure well known at the Tuileries, I think I have said. This 
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may be the cause: he married a woman of the people, the 
daughter of a cabinet-maker in the Faubourg St. Antoine, who in 
later days set up a milliner’s shop in the West-end of London, 
and failed. For a Prince to have an amour with a workman’s 
daughter is a mere lapse, easily comprehensible, venial ; for him 
to wed her is an awful and unpardonable violation of the canons 
of social morality. 

I hold that when Pierre Bonaparte married that woman of the 
people he did the bravest act of his life—enhanced his escutcheon 
and did not impoverish his blood. 

Albeit this wild Bonaparte was a persona ingrata at the 
Tuileries, and boasted that he desired to lead the life of a private 
individual, he could not refrain from putting his finger into the 
hot pie of political polemics—and a very hot pie and unsavoury 
into the bargain it was, as I believe I have already more than 
hinted. It was noticeable that the caricaturists were all against 
the Empire, André Gill, Robida, Grévin and the rest—it is so 
much more easy to draw a face ill-naturedly out of proportion 
than to make it gracious and handsome. Some of their pictorial 
satires were excessively cruel, and as coarse as anything that ever 
came from the pencil of Gilray, but with a more pungent and 
expressive underlying sarcasm. La Lwne (the Moon) was the 
title of one comic illustrated periodical ; it went too far, and was 
suppressed. The next week it reappeared with an ingeniously 
altered frontispiece, and the name, Zhe Eclipse. The playwrights 
were restrained from assaults by the curb of the Censure. But 
the journalists carried their violence to excess in such prints as 
the Rappel, the Réveil, and the Marseillaise. They wrote not with 
finely-pointed pens, but dug into the paper with scalpels dipped 
in vitriol. Theirs was not rapier-play but tomahawking. There 
were exceptions among the anti-Imperialist publications, the 
Figaro for instance; but that had always been an opportunist 
organ, and it may be an error to take its Will-o’-the-Wisp vagaries 
seriously. One morning it came out in perfect fac-simile of the 
official journal, containing a number of governmental decrees in 
orthodox style, and in the exact typography of the genuine 
Moniteur, appointing some of the bitterest enemies of the régime 
to portfolios. It was exactly as if the London Gazette were to 
appear to-morrow with Her Majesty’s approval of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and the three other members of his party as Privy 
Councillors, naming Mr. Labouchere, Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. 
Warton, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Healy, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, under a coalition ministry led by Mr. 
Parnell. So audacious, so unexpected was the hoax that it was 
successful—so successful, that the editor of Galignani’s Messenger 
positively handed slips of it for translation to his colleagues— 
until Paris lowered eyebrows uplifted in astonishment, and broke 
into one huge Homeric explosion of laughter. The strangest 
feature in this freak of the inventive M. de Villemessant was, that 
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his grotesque perversion was a fore-tokening of what did come 
to pass not long after. Paris laughed at his mock Cabinet ; but 
Paris laughed at the wrong side of its mouth when the Commune 
uprose with its debauched Prefect of Police and its swaggering 
Generals from the cabarets, and would gladly have welcomed the 
imagined Ministry it once derided. 

A headstrong, irascible man like Pierre Bonaparte, who had 
medulla in his spine, of a surety, but whose brain-matter 
was not of the best quality—an impetuously valorous but irre- 
deemably stupid man—had no business to interfere in this conflict 
of sharp wits. 

Hard knocks were more in his line than hard words. And, by 
my troth, hard words were employed in the controversies under 
the Empire—not such comparatively gentle language as drops 
from those who warm up-on the merits of rival flowers at Daffodil 
Conferences, or discuss such burning questions as the judicious 
length of ballet-skirts in that corporation of pompous enthusiasts, 
the Church and Stage Guild. But we are improving in this sphere 
of art, as bear witness recent examples in Parliament and the 
reviews. 

Pierre Bonaparte could and did hit hard in his own rough, in- 
temperate way. He wrote a letter to an obscure journal published 
at Paris in the Corsican interest, in the course of which he roundly 
declared that those natives of the isle who did not hold Napoleon 
in high esteem were no better than furdani (beggars) and vittoli 
(traitors), that the market-porters should give them a touching 
(italicised in the original) lesson, and that, indeed, they would 
already have thrown their stentine per le porette (this is a vile 
phrase that will not bear being rendered), had they not been held 
back. One Louis Tommasi, a Corsican advocate and publicist, 
taking these expressions to himself, retorted in the same tone, 
and the wild Bonaparte sent in a mad challenge in which he 
paradoxically stated, that although he considered it beneath him 
to enter into argument with a creature of his kind, he would go 
half-way from Paris to Bastia to cross swords with him, and that 
he calculated he would make a rent in his body that the doctors 
could not patch. This was on the 8th of January, 1871. The 
following day the Marseillaise, of which Rochefort was editor-in- 
chief, published a galling article on Pierre Bonaparte and his 
family, which kindled in the Prince such a white heat of fury 
that he swore he never would rest satisfied until he held “ the 
insulter-in-ordinary to the Empress and Prince Imperial” at his 
sword’s point. Accordingly, he compiled a challenge to Roche- 
fort, which had in it more of the defiance of the swashbuckler 
than of the spirit of ancient chivalry (if such a thing ever existed). 

It was full of taunts. For example, there were such phrases as 
the following: “I am anxious to know if your inkstand is 
guaranteed by your breast, but I own I have a_ mediocre 
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confidence that it is.” ‘ Your constituents, I hear, have imposed 
on you an imperative mandate to refuse all reparation of honour 
and to preserve your precious existence.” “If you consent to draw 
the bolts which render your honourable personality inviolable, you 
will find me neither in a palace nor in a chateau, and if you call I 
can promise you they will not say I am from home.” 

That duel never came off. On the following day, Monday the 
10th of January, two journalists called on Pierre Bonaparte with a 
challenge from a brother Corsican, M. Paschal Grousset, who con- 
sidered himself offended by the expressions used towards Tommasi, 
who was his friend, and whose journal he represented at Paris. A 
game of cross purposes, and involved comedy—these defiances and 
counter-defiances, which would be ludicrous were not the end so 
tragic. Grousset’s challenge was courteous and sent in the proper 
form, that is to say, not directly, but through the medium of inti- 
mates. One of these was M. Ulric de Fonvielle; the other was 
Victor Noir, “ the big, boisterous, broad-shouldered young fellow, 
with crisp black hair and laughing red face,” whom I described 
in the second chapter of these reminiscences. 

It was his first audience with a prince, and his last. Pierre 
Bonaparte shot him through the lungs. 

The Corsican was unacquainted with either of his visitors. His 
own recital of what happened, written while still under the in- 
fluence of the emotions called up by the terrible event, has fallen 


into my hands and will bear transcription. 
Writing of Noir and de Fonvielle, he says :— 


They presented themselves with a threatening air, their hands in their pockets. 
They said :-- 

“We are entrusted with this letter.” ! 

I said, “‘ With Rochefort, willingly. With one of his journeymen, no!” 

“ Read the letter, though,” said the taller, gesticulating and using a loud tone. 

I answered— 

“It is read right through. Do you identify yourselves with it ?” 

I had my right hand in the right pocket of my trousers, in an energetic attitude, 
on my little five-chambered revolver. The tall fellow struck me violently on the face, 
the short one drew a pistol, @ sex coups, from his pocket. I fell back two steps and 
fired at the man who struck me. 

The other bent down behind a fauteuil, and tried to fire at me from that position. 
But he was unable to cock his pistol. I advanced two paces towards him and fired a 
shot which cannot have hit its mark. Then he ran away and reached the door. 

I might have fired again, but as he had not struck me, I let him go, although he 
had his pistol still in his hand. 

The door was open. He stepped into the next room and turned his pistol against 
me. I fired another shot, and at last he left. 


That is one side of the case. Reviewing it calmly and dis- 
passionately from this distance of years, the first thought which 
occurs is that both parties were in the wrong. Ulric de Fonvielle 
should not have entered any man’s house armed, nor should Pierre 
Bonaparte have received him as if he were a burglar, with his 
hand upon his weapon. Ulric de Fonvielle, being armed, should 





‘That from Grousset, praying them, as his seconds, to seek reparation by arms. 
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have known how to use his pistol. The whole question of Pierre 
Bonaparte’s justification of having taken the life of poor Noir, the 
scapecoat, hinges upon that alleged blow. Candidly, I would not 
place much faith in the evidence of either de Fonvielle or Bona- 
parte in the sad, the abominably sad, affair, for both were too 
indiscreetly excited and too immediately interested. But there 
was one piece of circumstantial testimony which might have 
meant much. The kid glove on one of Noir’s hands was burst. 
It is only fair to add that the boy’s sister stated, with tears in her 
eyes, that he had bought a pair of gloves specially for the occa- 
sion, and that he had requested her to button them carefully as 
he was about to call on a prince, a real live prince, and that he 
wished to look nice. She noticed that they were rather tight. 
Assuming that the blow was struck, it cannot have been severe, 
hardly severe enough to have warranted others than princes and 
Corsicans in exacting human life in return. But that is for the 
casuists to determine. 

Noir, on receiving his wound, staggered into the porte-cochére, 
leant against the wall, sunk to the ground and breathed his last. 
When the nearest doctor arrived he was in the final gasp. Ten 
minutes had scarcely elapsed from the moment he was struck by 
the bullet until the full-blooded young giant lay still and glassy- 
eyed—a lump of clay; he had not uttered a word in his agony. 
Strong as he was, and however much he may have desired to 
speak, he could not, for the little leaden messenger had hit him 
under the left breast, and penetrated to the vital regions. The 
body was carried to the home he had quitted a short while 
previously. A ghastly sketch of the corpse as it lay in the winding- 
sheet was pencilled by André Gill, lithographed, and exposed all 
over Paris. The Radical papers went into mourning ; in short, no 
effort was spared by the malcontents to exploit the event against 
the innocent Emperor, who must have been the unhappiest 
man in his realms on that Black Monday for his dynasty. 

As for Pierre Bonaparte, he was carried a prisoner to the Con- 
ciergerie, where he seems soon to have recovered his usual frame 
of mind. 

The funeral of Victor Noir was the occasion of a popular 
demonstration. It had not much of the element of solemnity in 
it; the faces of the mourners, like the skies above, were sullen 
rather than sorrowful. The garrison of Paris was confined to 
barracks ; it was whispered that batteries of artillery were kept 
ready horsed, and that any attempt at a rising would be sternly 
met; there were those who joined in the function who had 
revolvers concealed on their persons—the major part I should think 
—and panted to grasp the opportunity of raising the barricades 
and invoking the God of battles. But more prudent counsels 
prevailed, and it was well. The Imperial Guard was loyal ; the 
populace was ill-armed; revolver-pellets would stand poor chance 
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against grape; the Revolution would never have got beyond the 
stage of emeute, and Paris gutters would have run crimson with 
blood foolishly spilt, as they often did before, and, I fear me, often 
will again. 

A humble graveyard outside the Porte Maillot was the scene of 
the interment. Desperate-looking knots of workmen, with red 
buds in their button-holes, had collected in the neighbourhood of 
the dwelling of the deceased from early morn, and as the hour for 
the cavalcade to start drew near, they packed themselves in front. 
The upholstery of death was very plain; if there had been any 
idea of forming a procession it was abandoned, and as the funeral 
came in sight on the main avenue to the cemetery, there was no 
staid procession to be noted but a common hearse, dragged by 
hand, and a surging mob, angry-faced, dark-browed, uproariously 
pressing round a black vehicle, on the top of which a bare-headed 
man, the Milliére whom I had seen at the meeting in the Rue 
Doudeauville, was excitedly gesticulating and speaking. It was 
impossible to catch a word he said, but one could infer from his 
manner and movements that he was dissuading them from adopt- 
ing some course of action. The time was not yet ripe. By jerks 
the irregular mass advanced, gathering in numbers and confusion 
as it went. It was impossible to get anywhere near the coffin ; it 
would have been risky to venture into that throng, but it was 
clear to the most superficial observer that this was less a rite of 
religion or family than a political manifestation. There were 
more maledictions than prayers or tears at the frenzied ceremony. 

Mr. Bowes, of the Standard, and I, who were present at the 
scene, drove back as soon as we had assured ourselves that no 
riot was likely. I have often thought since what a hazard we ran 
on that memorable day on the edge of that excited multitude, if 
one demented Republican had fired a shot. Even an accidental 
shot might have done the harm. Those who assisted at the Noir 
funeral would have need of mourners for themselves. To a man, 
ay to a woman, they would have been slaughtered like rats. They 
were in a complete trap, outside Paris proper, in a wide thorough- 
fare, which lend no aid to street-fighting of the insurrectionary 
kind, but was admirably adapted for disciplined street-fighting. 
Twenty bursts of canister and one charge of cuirassiers would have 
demoralised the irregular forces of Revolution, and then the 
infantry, quickly tramping up, could have finished the bloody 
work at its ease. My friend and myself had no strong sympathies 
either way; we were simply present in the honest fulfilment of 
our duty, as unbiassed chroniclers, and, by the natural logic 
proper to such emergencies, we, being simple and innocent, would 
have been among the first shot down. But, then, what a conso- 
lation in the requiem, fallait pas-y-aller ! 

I had been “ devilling ” for Mr. Bowes very industriously about 
this momentous period, when Paris was, without exaggeration, 
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the point on which the eyes of the world were focussed. Some of 
my work pleased the then directors of the Standard, and I was 
gratified by a request to take a trip across the Channel to meet 
and have a chat with them. On the eve of Good Friday, of all 
days in the year, I arrived in the great metropolis, and, in my 
ignorance of its peculiarities, repaired to a dingy family hotel to 
which I had been humorously recommended in the neighbourhood 
of Covent Garden. No boulevard, little sunshine, shutters up in 
the Strand, a depressing air of Sabbath gloom, is it any wonder 
that my first experience of the English capital was disappointing ? 
I had an undoubted attack of the blues, but I forgot all that in my 
cordial reception at Shoe Lane. 

The Editor said he liked my style, the Manager said he liked 
myself, and the result of our interview was a commission to go to 
Tours to describe the trial of Pierre Bonaparte before the High 
Court of Justice as Special Correspondent of the Standard. Here, 
at last, the gate to fame and fortune was unlocked to me. 


CuHaPTek XII. 


Tours was an old love of mine. I had visited it some years pre- 
viously, partly for pleasure, and partly to report on the working 
of the boys’ reformatory at Mettray. It is a fair, regular city, 


with open streets and leafy promenades in a plain, beside two 
fine rivers, in the heart of a district teeming with fatness— 
a rich, self-satisfied, courteous, healthy city. They eat well, drink 
pure wine, and speak pure French there. I went down early, as 
I was anxious to renew my acquaintance with the monuments, 
the walks, the agreeable society of the place, and eke its flavour- 
some rillettes, and the vintage of Vouvray. There used to be a 
proverb, “jamais femme de Tours ne vit la fumée @un camp 
ennemt.” That proverb no longer holds good. On the 2l1st 
of December, 1870, the 19th division of the 10th German Army 
Corps flung some rifled cannon-shot into it, when it readily 
requested to be favoured with the company of a Prussian 
garrison ; the invaders did not comply, but took up cantonments 
in the neighbourhood. However, on the 19th January following, 
General von Hartmann, commandant of lst German Cavalry 
Division, was good enough to occupy the city with a mixed 
detachment of all arms. 

The Touraine (the ancient provincial name is more grateful 
than the modern one of the department of the Indre and Loire) 
was once a possession of the English crown, and is still a 
favourite residence of English annuitants who have a difficulty 
in making both ends meet at home. It abounds with Celtic 
antiquities, such as dolmen, menhir, and tumuli, with churches 
and chateaux in excellent repair and in execrable ruin, but to 
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me it was interesting for three reasons principally. Firstly, it 
had been embellished by the genius of Scott. I have reason to 
recollect it. They may well call him the Wizard of the North, for 
his Quentin Durward once sent me speeding across the breadth 
of Europe, from the German Ocean to the Adriatic, to shoulder 
a musket for glory and twopence-halfpenny per diem. Secondly, 
it had produced La Valliére, and still produces women as beautiful 
—nay, was there not in that fateful year seventy as buxom a 
lassie as ever coaxed a monarch of his smiles in the very building 
where the dear minion flashed upon the world, now turned into 
a hotel? And thirdly, and lastly—above and before all—it was 
the birthplace of Honoré de Balzac. Being hero-worshipper, I 
went as a shrine to the house in the main street, the Rue Royale, 
where the marvellously-gifted author of the Comedy of Human 
Life was born. It was tenanted by one Monick, a dentist, and as 
I was suffering from a decaying molar I had it extracted there. 
In alluding to the circumstance in a letter to the paper I repre- 
sented, I wrote: “I had a tooth drawn where Balzac cut his.” 
An intelligent compositor fancied he had detected an omission, 
und kindly resolved to supply it, so that on publication, to my 
horror, the passage read that I had a tooth drawn where Balzac 
cut his throat ! 

Tours is rich in historical associations, and wandering about 
its streets by moonlight after an excursion to some of the 
delicious spots in the laughing fertile landscape around, with its 
luscious pastures, its odorous orchards, its fruitful vineyards, and 
its cozy country houses, the abodes of peace and plenty, I was 
reminded of many noteworthy stories of the past. The Hotel 
de Semblan Zay exists but in a few stones; still the tales of 
Boucicaut, who first saw the light there, are as vivid among 
the gossips of the Touraine as if he were a man of the last 
generation. He was a Marshal at five-and-twenty. At twelve 
years of age he fought at the battle of Rosebecque, and faced 
a very tall Fleming. The giant shoved him aside, knocking his 
battle-axe out of his hands with the handle of his own. 

“Go to your mother to be nursed,” he cried. “The French 
must be hard pushed for men when they send babies to fight.” 

“Do babies in your country play at this game?” said the 
young Boucicaut, stretching the big Fleming dead with a thrust 
from his dagger. Pretty little anecdotes like this are common 
in France and Navarre. 

There is the Tower of Guise in the middle of the cavalry-bar- 
rack, so-called because of the detention there of the Duke de 
Joinville, son of the Balafré. His escape might have been invented 
by Alexandre Dumas. Returning from Mass at eleven o'clock, he 
proposed to his warders to try which could hop the quickest to 
the top of the tower for a wager. Through deference, they let 
the Duke get the start; he ran forward, precipitately shut an ob- 
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structing door behind him on the second story, and with the aid ofa 
cord a Jaundress had secretly fetched him the night before, and one 
extremity of which was held by his servants, he lowered himself along 
the wall. Noalarm was given, several shots were fired, the servants 
let go the cord and the Duke fell, injuring his knee. Nevertheless, 
he glided hot-foot along the ramparts by the Loire. An old woman 
caught sight of him and shouted, “le Guisard se sauve.” He con- 
tinued his flight, stole a baker’s horse, exchanged it fora better, and 
got clear away beyond the Cher. He would have been caught but 
for a good-natured fellow who pulled at the bridle of a trooper who 
was pursuing him. The plan succeeded that once. The modern 
plan is safer: bribe a turnkey, or change your clothes with a 
stonemason who has the run of the prison. 

The archeologist should by no means neglect to turn into the 
edifice where the departmental archives are kept in Tours. They 
are conspicuously interesting for those which are not there. 
During the Terror, upwards of two hundred charters emanating 
from such personages as Charlemagne, Louis the Débonnaire and 
Charles the Bald were to be seen. They were burned by the 
reformers of the epoch, for the satisfying cause that they were 
polluted with the stain of feudality and superstition. Enlightened 
reformers ! 

There is a picture-gallery near, which, of course, I strolled into. 
When you are tired of nature and the companionship of your 
fellows, pictures are almost as agreeable and they do not speak 
when you do not choose to make them. Printshops and picture- 
galleries, like poverty, introduce some strange bedfellows. In a 
window in the Strand one can see photographs of popular preachers 
and winsome dancers, masters of intellect and notoriety-hunters, 
philanthropists and poetasters, Mr. Spurgeon and Kate Vaughan, 
Professor Ruskin and Mrs. Weldon, the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
Mr. Martin Tupper, all in giddy diversity, cheek by jowl. In the 
museum at Tours there is the same jumble of variety ; the sacred 
elbows the profane. I am not particular, but one could wish 
for a more delicate eclecticism when he comes on the portrait of 
Ninon de l’Enclos, after that of Fénélon, a courtesan side by side 
with a divine, and surveys “La Valliére having her Fortune told,” 
in close proximity to the “ Crowning with Thorns.” 

But I must get back to the trial of the untamed Bonaparte, 
or the critics may sicken of my maundering, and adopt the local 
saying, “c'est interminable comme Vaeurre de Saint Mawrice.” 

Not having a file of the Standard with my account of the 
proceedings before me, I must depend on a fickle memory for my 
sketch of what struck me in the High Court. The ordinary 
court was used, an oblong room, more lightsome and less stuffy 
than those dens of Themis so beloved in England. Over the 
President’s bench was a Crucifix; that, a bust of Napoleon IIL. 
and a portrait in oils of the great Napoleon, were the only 
adornments of the place. Admission was by ticket, and thi .e 
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were courteously extended to the foreign press. As all the 
leading papers of Europe and some of America bad deputed 
their best men to attend, there was small space for the general 
public. One London paper, the Daily News, I think, was admir- 
ably served by a lady special, a countrywoman of my own, and as 
Mrs. C. was as clever and judicious as she was witty and well- 
bred, the Daily News had no reason to repent it of its choice. But 
her presence rather distracted the attention of some of my 
younger French colleagues. The journalist who sat beside me 
was a quiet, easy-going grizzled man with nothing in features or 
dress to mark him out as above the status, intellectually or 
socially, of those who make fortunes over counters, and make 
speeches at vestry meetings. A high-coloured stoutly-built man, 
with an ordinary shrewd business-like face, apparelled in an 
ordinary blue coat without pretensions to fashion in figure or cut. 
He might have been anything but what he was—a substantial 
yeoman, a successful punter in the betting-ring, a prosperous 
country mercer. When I came to know who he was, and what 
were his functions, I was confirmed in a scepticism I had long 
entertained as to the so-called science of Lavater. There is as 
much charlatanism on a thin substructure of the true amongst the 
physiognomists as amongst the mesmerists and phrenologists. 
But a grosser deception than that regarding character and occupa- 
tion awaited me. I was actually mistaken in his nationality by 
his voice—and this is a point wherein I set some value on my 
power of discrimination. 

His accents when he spoke filled me with pleasure, and I 
remarked as he nodded and sent an unctuous good morning across 
to a colleague on a bench on his right : 

*] beg pardon, sir, you are a Cork man, are you not ?” 

“ A Cork man,” he echoed, in anything but a gratified tone ; 
“no, sir, ’m an Italian.” 

I could see he was irritated, and yet I pledge myself, I 
honestly meant to compliment him. This Italian, I afterwards 
ascertained, was Signor Antonio Gallenga, the representative of 
the Times. He created quite an excitement among his French 
neighbours on account of the latter circumstance. 

“ Look, look,” they used to whisper, “he is the Timbs” (this 
is the nearest approach I can make to their pronunciation of the 
name of the great paper); “the 7imbs, my dear, and he hardly 
takes a single note.” 

“Ah! be certain,” another would exclaim, as he tapped his 
forehead, “he has it here, here. The Timbs knows how to choose 
its men.” 

Assuredly, I, too, was surprised at the calm way the Italian 
discharged his duty, merely jotting down a pencil-mark in his 
book once in an hour or so, but he was watchful and calm and did 
not miss a single point. He had a letter of introduction to the 
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prisoner, but for some reason, Pierre Bonaparte did not care to 
receive him, for the which Pierre Bonaparte was a fool. The 
gentleman whom Gallenga had saluted was one to arrest your gaze 
in a crowd. Burly, florid, with smooth-lying, pitch-black hair, 
and a half-waggish, whole intelligent sunshine of meaning, with a 
blending of humour-clouds, mischief-clouds and kindness-clouds 
playing over his broad, mobile, sympathetic countenance, you could 
not help asking who he was. I did; Iasked myself, and the correct 
answer came. That, I felt instinctively, must be George Augustus 
Sala—and my heart sank within me. It was foolish, I own now, 
but the feeling was irresistible then: I lost all my pluck at the 
notion of being pitted against this Prince of Pressmen, this 
wondrous word-spinner who threw a warp of golden threads across 
the necessary woof of the commonplace and who was sitting there 
jocund and self-possessed as if his pitch-black hair were not wreathed 
with greenest of journalistic laurels, unconscious that he was being 
worshipped in secret. I had always been an admirer of him who 
had written of London by Gaslight and Daylight ; I had been long 
anxious to meet him—but not as a rival, flattering though it 
might have been to the vanity of some people. I had been first 
in the field, and while I had the field to myself I candidly believe 
I did write graphic letters—at all events I satisfied my literary 
conscience—but now that Sala rose on my horizon my powers left 
me. Iwas too anxious to do well, and the consequence was I 
became fidgetty and finical. Had I but followed the advice of my 
excellent Bowes—* beware of zeal ”—it would have been better. 
The accomplished pensman was there in the flesh before me, and 
I devoured him with my eyes and studied every detail of his attire 
so that it remains to this day fixed on my retina. What a weak- 
ness, some will say, who would gloat over the costumes in the Hall 
of Kings ; but to me the Rex Bohemianorum is object of far deeper 
interest than the Autocrat of all the Russias, Horatius Flaccus than 
Cesar Augustus. Sala had an artistic appreciation of colours in 
his suit, which was cheerful and sober withal—a blue coat, but of 
finer cloth than Gallenga’s, a black velvet collar, a white waistcoat 
and a magenta necktie, with lavender gloves and light trousers. 
One might lean over the railings at Rotten Row, deliver a lecture 
or pay a morning call in this capital general service suit. Put on 
a black cravat and trousers and button the coat, and one might go 
to a missionary meeting ; or, at a pinch, attend a funeral in it. 
His gloves were very neat and fitted well. As he laid them 
beside him I was sorely tempted to steal them; indeed, I would 
have stolen the right-hand glove if I thought the right hand with 
its charm of skill were in it. There is much in clothes, and it is 
only a vastly great personage like Tom Carlyle who can afford 
to contemn the ethics of dress and go about anyhow in a soft 
hat and a slovenly Inverness cape. Lord Lytton, I think it is, 
who says that no collar and a wisp of a tie will make any man a 
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blackguard, and Lord Dunraven (himself a Special Correspondent), 
once unwittingly plagiarising from the novelist delivers the same 
opinion. The word had evidently been passed that the champions 
of Radicalism should present themselves in their best bibs and 
tuckers. Theyall wore clean linen, and were careful in the adjust- 
ment of their neckcloths. There was no suggestiveness of Clerken- 
well Green democracy. In fact, some of them were too elegant. 
Paschal Grousset, a slim young man, looked more like a dandy 
of the boudoirs than an architect of barricades. He must have 
spent at least five anxious minutes waxing his moustachios. 

The prisoner was ushered in amidst a breathless silence, sand- 
wiched between the buzz of suspense and of comment. A couple 
of gendarmes preceded him, and took post at his sides as he 
stepped from an opening in the wall to the right of the audience 
directly into the dock, an elevated enclosure with a desk with a 
big fastened inkstand in front. It was lucky that big inkstand 
was fastened. There he stood, with an unmistakable Bonaparte 
face, under the portrait of his illustrious uncle, stigmatised as a wil- 
ful murderer—a coincidence that to inspire a volume of historic 
souvenirs and grim meditations on the whirligigs of fate. He held 
himself erect, this man who had been born centuries after his 
time, this strange admixture of visionary and condottiere, swarthy, 
bull-necked, bold-eyed, with strong maxillary development, and 
frame of iron. As he glared around, one saw that he must have 
keenly felt his position. A believer in the doctrine of metemp- 
sychosis might be pardoned for imagining the soul of an elderly 
lion of Atlas to have passed into that stout human body. 

Insufferably wearisome are the details of legal process in France. 
The acte d’accusation, a prolix and one-sided history of the crime 
and of the antecedents of the prisoner was read through in a 
sing-song voice ; but as I have given the narrative of all that is 
necessary to be known at length in the previous chapter, I refrain 
from repetition. Then the Public Prosecutor unfolded his tale 
in those peculiar rising and falling tones which send one to sleep. 
The witnesses were called and passed up a space in the middle of 
the hall, until they stood opposite the tribunal in a line with the 
prisoner. As they were sworn they held up the right hand. Such 
of them as were in custody for press or rather political offences 
were led in from an adjoining yard. 

When Rochefort was summoned, the prisoner, who had never 
met him in the flesh, leant forward, anxious to see his pet anti- 
pathy, and seemed somewhat surprised as he measured the pam- 
phleteer from head to foot. The scrutiny over, he resumed his 
attitude of affected tranquillity, with a look which apparently 
meant “This Rochefort is not of the rowdy type I expected, but 
he would stand poor chance against me, rapier to rapier.” The 
irrepressible Henri was essenced and gloved, and scrupulously 
attired in black; he might have been lifted delicately out of a 
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band-box, so painfully trim and neat he was, not a speck or a 
crease in his clothes. He never once turned his gaze towards the 
dock. When he had finished his evidence, he made a courtly 
inclination, retired, and was told he might stop amongst the 
auditory during the rest of that day’s hearing, as he might be 
wanted again. The journalists made room for him, and by chance 
he took a seat but one remove from me. A pretty nosegay was 
passed to me with a request that I would hand it to M. Rochefort, 
and convey to him that it was sent him by a lady. He bowed, 
sniffed it, and paused a moment as if searching for an epigram, 
but the epigram was not to be picked up. 

“ Thanks,” he said, “kindly tell Madame, that from a gentle- 
man it would have been equally acceptable.” 

This was clearly not what he meant to say. He intended to 
utter some well-turned phrase of gallantry, but the atmosphere of 
the High Court and the ordeal he had passed through were not 
favourable to the ready manufacture of happy impromptus. 

“Perhaps, Monsieur le Comte,” I artlessly remarked, “ you 
would prefer a bunch of violets.” 

Monsieur le Comte looked at me sharply as if to recall who I 
was, but failing to recognise me, he shook his head, and his face 
broadened into a winning smile. 

Paul de Cassagnac created the greatest interest after Rochefort 
among the provincial spectators. There was a flutter of excite- 
ment under the corsets of the ladies—they were to be seen there 
as they are to be seen, to their shame, in the Old Bailey when 
sensational murder trials are on; silks rustled as they rose in 
their seats, and there was a faint murmur of whispered words 
mingled with the frou-frow of flounces as they craned forward to - 
catch a better view of the hero of two score duels. There is ° 
nothing which wields such a potent sway over the gentle sex as a 
well-nourished repute as a swashbuckler who habitually eats fire 
and quenches his thirst in copious draughts of blood. The 
redoubtable Paul strode in with his cavalry swagger, and all the 
easy serenity begotten of good looks and a wrist like a steel spring. 
My faith! he did look a fine animal, tall, well-shaped, and well 
set-up, a mature D’Artagnan, and he knew it, as he moved forward 
amid the murmured homage of those silly women. As he reached 
the witness-stand he nodded to the prisoner, who returned him a 
glance of pleased intelligence. I really forget to what he was 
called to testify, but I rather fancy it was to prove that the poor 
Prince was a deeply-injured individual and the meekest and 
sweetest tempered being in the universe. 

Other witnesses came and went, the female relatives of Noir in 
deep mourning—their hysterical sobs disturbed for a moment the 
repose of the prisoner; but the dramatic honours of the represen- 
tation (for to that it had resolved itself) were carried off by Milliére, 
the orator of the Rue Doudeauville and of the funeral. He was 
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ledina prisoner. As he modestly and almost mincingly walked up, 
so anxious not to discommode anyone, there was a devil gleaming 
under his drooped eyelids. As if by merest accident, he twisted 
until the prisoner had a full view of his back, and so respectful 
was his manner and so honeyed his accents, as he demurely 
clasped his hands before his chest, that he quite put the President 
off his guard. It surely must have been the blunder of some 
officious agent to have suspected such a very nice man as this, 
one so full of patience and amenity, of any solidarity with the 
fomenters of sedition and disorder. His answers were unhesita- 
ting and given lowly, but distinctly, in a slow, even, measured 
way that delighted the partisans of Noir as much as it diseomposed 
those of the defendant. At last he softly dropped some expressions 
that cut Pierre Bonaparte to the quick, and the elderly lion of 
Atlas lashed to fury, jumped up and blurted out a rough correction. 

“May I claim the protection of the honourable court against 
the unfortunate accused ?” mildly pleaded Milliére. 

This enraged the prisoner fourfold, and in the end the President 
had to interfere before decorum was restored. When it came to 
the witness’s turn to be cross-examined, he was asked was it not 
a fact that he had a revolver upon his person when he was 
arrested. 

“Ah! I can explain that. My name is Jean Baptiste, and on 
my féte-day, the 24th of June last, my wife considerately deter- 
mined to make me a present. As we live in the suburbs of Paris, 
and as they are infested with vagabonds under the Empire who 
are dangerous to peaceful citizens returning from their work, she 
thoughtfully selected a revolver. It was a mere toy—an arm of 
defence.” 

“The helmet and the cuirass are arms of defence. A revolver 
is an arm of offence,” roared the prisoner. 

Milliére looked supplicatingly towards the President. When 
his examination was concluded, he was complimented on the 
exemplary manner in which he had given his evidence, and as he 
passed by the tribune of the Paris journalists on retiring, there 
was a perceptible wink wagging one of his drooped eyelids. 

The dramatic scene of the trial was reached, when to the rear 
of the hall under the gallery was raised a shout of “A mort! @ 
mort!” This ery of death to the Bonaparte caused, as may well 
be imagined, a terrible commotion. The President grew pale ; 
the officers of the court clutched at their gowns; ladies fainted ; 
advocates, journalists, spectators, turned to the quarter whence 
the sound had come, half in curiosity, half in fear of what might 
transpire next; the hands of gendarmes flew to their sword-hilts. 
The prisoner bounded from his seat as if he were about to clear 
the barrier in front, and caught at the big inkstand as if to 
wrench it from its place and hurl it in the direction of the voice. 


The lion of Atlas was in full fury, bellowing, with arched back 
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and bristling mane; the true nature came out then. The door 
behind was quickly opened, and the wrathful Pierre Bonaparte 
was pulled inwards by his guards, chiefly, I believe, as a measure 
of protection. They did not know what this cry might portend ; 
it might have been the signal for some attempt upon the prisoner’s 
life. 

When the mouse emerged from this convulsed mountain, it 
turned out to be a meagre, most pitiful mouse. The cry, “@ 
mort,” was raised by M. Ulric de Fonvielle, the gentleman who 
was with Noir when he was killed, cowered behind the fauteuil 
and did not use his revolver. That was the time he should have 
carried out his homicidal designs on the Bonaparte. He let the 
chance pass; and now he only obtained ridicule for his pains 
and a prompt committal under lock and key. 

What a marvellously spirited description Sala gave of that, the 
most thrilling episode of the celebrated trial. There was one 
little touch in it that showed the master of his craft. He drew a 
pen-and-ink sketch of a stolid attendant at the proceedings, who 
most religiously came every day, but whom nothing apparently 
had power to move. This promoted yokel listened and gazed 
blankly as he munched biscuits or bit at a pasty. He was sucking 
an orange when the cry was raised; at last he was moved ; he 
was so amazed at this outrage in a temple of justice that his lips 
parted, and the juicy, golden yellow globe dropped upon the floor. 
That orange—I trust it had existence—-supplied the streak of 
colour that was wanting to the picture. It will always be coupled 
in my mind with Russell’s “thin red line tipped with steel” in 
his account of the fight at Balaklava. 

In their reports of the trial, the Paris journalists did not go to 
the trouble of giving verbatim short-hand notes, as with us— 
there were not a half-dozen qualified stenographers present—but 
drew pictures of the scene, very lively, but invariably tinged with 
the partialities of the writer. They entered into details as to the 
personal appearance of their foreign colleagues, and more or less 
imaginary recitals of their antecedents. Gallenga was presented 
as the bosom friend of Mazzini, and Sala as a prolific and most 
successful writer of burlesques. I am not certain whether I was 
dismissed as a retired snake-charmer or a Pope’s Chamberlain, but 
I did not object. With the recollection of the means by which 
Montbard and I had often filled our purses, had I made re- 
monstrance, I would have been churlish indeed. 

Taking an evening stroll under the elms on the spacious Mall, 
Signor Gallenga abruptly asked me how it was the Standard had 
succeeded in getting at the acte d’accusation days before it was 
read in court. 

“ Ah!” said I, with a knowing glance, “we know a thing or two 
on that journal! Would you not just like to catch me letting you 
into the secret of how we forestall our rivals ?” 
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To be frank, I knew nothing whatever about it, nor do I to this 
day, but I could not resist the temptation of assuming wisdom and 
identifying myself with the paper with which I had been casually 
connected for almost quite four days. How pippins do swim 
sometimes! 

“T feel as if I could write an interesting book about this city of 
Tours. The place pleases me much,” said Mr. Sala one evening. 

I have been on the anxious look-out for the promised book ever 
since, but my anxiety has not been appeased so far, which is a 
disappointment to me, and, I honestly think, a loss to all lovers of 
dainty literature. 

The result of the trial was much what had been foreseen. 
Pierre Bondparte was amerced in a fine to be paid to the nearest 
relatives of the man he had shot. 

To me the result was more pleasant. I received a cheque for 
£40 15s. for the week’s work, which work I must have done to the 
satisfaction of the Editor, for I was regularly engaged on the 
special staff of the Standard on my return to England at a salary 
which quite came up to my then aspirations and my needs. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE trial at Tours was held in March, and for a couple of months 
afterwards my duties in London consisted of killing time. I wan- 
dered to and fro in the great city, studying its whimsicalities; I 
strayed occasionally into the office of an afternoon to have a chat 
with the editorial staff as they hung about awaiting the customary 
consultation as to the subjects for next morning’s leading articles; 
and I punctually called at the cashier’s box on Friday to receive 
my weekly honorarium. It will be asked, why did I not work ? 
Well, suppose there were constitutional infirmities in the way. I 
never could work without some incentive to exertion any more 
than I could take a walk for constitution’s sake, unless there 
was some definite object in view at the end of the journey. By 
temperament I am lazy, varied by spasms of industry during the 
violence of which I have often compressed a week’s toil into four- 
and-twenty hours. The blame is all to be laid to the account of 
nature. During that couple of months I might have written a 
comedy, acquired a useful knowledge of colloquial Hindustani, 
devised a dozen new figures for a cotillon, got off Coleridge’s 
“Remorse” by rote, or become an adroit carver; but I did nothing 
of the sort. I wasted the precious minutes. And yet, on reflec- 
tion, it can hardly be said they were wasted ; for one may work 
hard, observing men, nourishing thought, brooding over plots of 
possible stories or dreaming delightful day-dreams, without taking 
pen in hand. At last, the spasm of industry seized me ; I felt like 
an ambitious understudy in a theatrical company, who had rather 
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be in the bill, in no matter how small a part, than aimlessly beat- 
ing the pavements. I ‘made up my mind, went to Shoe Lane and 
knocked rather peremptorily at the door of the sanctum. After 
the ordinary greetings, the following colloquy ensued between 
myself and the Editor : 

“Some people,” said I, “ appear to like to keep willing horses in 
the stable eating their heads off.” 

“ Some people,” he answered, “ may object te putting thorough- 
breds between the shafts of four-wheelers.” 

“Hum!” That was all I said. I was taken aback. 

“ What is the matter with you?” he asked. 

“T want work, or an increase of salary.” 

“ Upon my word, you are a most unreasonable fellow. Don’t you 
get paid regularly? We cannot invent work for you.” 

I took my hat and left, receiving a valedictory hint to the 
effect that I was the first Irishman on record who was unhappy at 
having a grievance. And the worst of it was, those to whom I 
confided my woes laughed at me or gave me their congratulations. 

The next forenoon I had a message demanding my immediate 
presence at the office. I hurried down, and was told that the work 
had invented itself, and that I would oblige by going to Ober- 
Ammergau by that night’s mail to chronicle and criticise the 
Passion Play. 

“Passion Play? I know what that is, but I fancied such 
mummeries were obsolete. Where, please, is Ober-Ammergau ?” 

«Somewhere in Bavaria; but, please, find out the precise spot 
for yourself. Good-bye and good luck.” 

Ober-Ammergau is well known, too well known now, and I am 
sorry to have to confess that it was I who was principally instru- 
mental in vulgarising it at the instigation of Captain Hamber, the 
present editor of the Morning Advertiser. I may be excused for 
my geographical ignorance of what was, at least, in England, a 
comparatively unknown region in 1870, when I relate that a 
London literary man of some eminence positively downfaced me 
lately that Venice was on the straight route from London to the 
Bavarian Tyrol. He backed his statement by affirming that Mr. 
Clement Scott had prefaced his account of the Passion Play 
(written ten years after mine) by a description of the City of the 
Doges. That was post hoc propter hoc with a vengeance. 

My trip across the Channel and run through France, the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, and the Kingdom of Wurtemburg to Munich was 
effected almost without stoppage. Tired as I was after having 
been cvoped so long in a railway carriage, I sallied out after a 
bath, on the night of my arrival in the sleepy capital—the slow 
city by Campbell’s “ Isar, rolling rapidly,” for a walk round. 

It was not yet nine by the clock, and my promenade, recollect, 
was on the Maximilianstrasse, the local Regent Street. At that 
early hour of the evening not a shop was open, and the rare lamps 
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broke the line of thoroughfare in a dim, straggling way that 
served only to realise the old figure of “darkness visible.” I 
sauntered ever on till I came to a square, with a statue looming 
up, solitary in the middle, and a large building with massive 
portico in front, occupying one side—yet not a sign of life. 
Munich was like a metropolis of the dead. I skirted a colonnade 
to the left, and then for the first time did a noise catch my ears; 
it resembled the tum-tum one hears outside the window of a 
provincial post-office, as the time for sending off the mail arrives ; 
and with the intuitive acuteness distinctive of Special Corres- 
pondents, I at once divined that this palatial building was the 
Bavarian General Post Office, and that the sounds I heard were 
the stamping of the letters. So it was I afterwards found, on en- 
countering a night-walking policeman, who wanted the loan of a 
lucifer match. I retraced my steps towards my hostelry, the 
“Four Seasons,” and passed again by the side of the large build- 
ing with the massive portico. A well-dressed crowd was pouring 
out in steady stream from one of its doors—a serious, sedate, 
orderly crowd; no crushing, no hurry, not one impatient word. 
Surely this must be a church or, at least, a temple of some rite, 
where some Boanerges had been holding forth on the pains of 
eternal perdition. It was indeed a temple, but of music, not 
religion, and this quiet crowd was the dissipated “ rank, beauty 
and fashion” of King Ludwig the Second’s bonne ville of Munich 
returning from the opera! As the last figure emerged, a mellow 
church clock commenced pealing nine, anon a shriller joined in, 
then one in sharper treble still, and presently a deep re-echoing 
boom dominated, and then-came a fifth and sixth; and I gave up 
the attempt to distinguish them, and began thinking of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who could not get two dials to agree in their note 
of time. This is the curfew at Munich, I soliloquised, as I trod 
the deserted street back to my hotel. And Munich itself im- 
pressed me as grander and more doleful than a state funeral— 
most eligible of residences for an amateur undertaker. Anda 
walk in the Maximilianstrasse, after the opera had closed, was as 
lively as a promenade in the mouldering Coliseum at inky mid- 
night. 

With the morning came a change. I was roused by the trum- 
pets of the cuirassiers returning from their drill. These Bavarian 
soldiers are big, brawny men, clumsy and rotund, but endowed 
with immense strength. As they pound along the flags, puffing 
their long cigars, their sabres clanking, in their light blue 
uniforms, and flat, peakless caps, they do not look so spruce as 
British hussars, but they have weight and would crush down an 
enemy in an onset. After breakfast in the “ Four Seasons,” a 
palace leased by a former king as a caravanserai, I crossed the 
street to a large café, where I was told some English papers could 
be read. Hardly had I taken a seat, when a young girl, with a 
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courier-bag slung at her girdle, deposited a huge earthenware jar, 
with pewter handle and lid, on a felt dise before me. These 
waitresses are homely and pretty; they do not dress above their 
position like barmaids in another country I know of. They do not 
ape the fine lady—they are ignorant of chains, lockets and rings, 
and protect their plain print gowns with a coarse linen apron. [ 
happened to leave the lid of my beer jar open, the same waitress 
quietly took the vessel away, brought it back replenished to the 
brim, and deposited it before me with a second felt disc. The 
score is calculated by those discs ; the money goes into the courier- 
bag. As I was looking over the newspapers to select one from 
London, I was addressed in English — 

“ Here is Punch, sir.” 

My interlocutor and I fell into conversation. He was a 
tobacconist and money-changer, and with an eye to business 
informed me that the best cavendish and latakia and the fairest 
rates of exchange were to be had at his establishment. I told him 
my mission in Bavaria, and asked was it true that the villagers of 
Ober-Ammergau, as Herman Schmid had written, were inspired 
in their performance by unsophisticated piety. He laughed an 
incredulous laugh. 

“‘ Herman Schmid,” he said, “is a romancist. He is as partial 
to his own countrymen as Sir Walter Scott was to the High- 
landers. There is some thought of filthy lucre at the bottom. I 
have lived long in London.” 

And then I learned that although the players did not strut their 
hour precisely for love of praise, and were not inflated with 
histrionic vanity, the prices to the house were dearer than to 
the opera. Of the proceeds, the first fifteen thousand florins, it is 
true, were devoted to the charities of the parish, and the next to 
the defrayment of the expenses of get-up; but every kreutzer 
beyond went into the pockets of the performers. Still, as there 
were five hundred in the company, the individual shares from the 
surplus cannot have been very large. 

The tobacconist took me round to the Hofbrauhauskeller, the 
court brewery, as one of the curiosities of the city. We went 
into a large yard with lines of forms and a shed at one side. It 
was full of portly shopkeepers, men in uniform, students with 
their tiny coloured caps stuck on three hairs, and lumbering 
mechanics and porters. Each man possessed himself of a num- 
bered tankard, and handed it, with the money, over the counter 
in the shed, when it was filled from a mighty barrel with the strong 
“bock ” beer only to be had in perfection in the month of May. 
As your number was sung out you clutched at your tankard. A new 
barrel had to be tapped on the average every half-hour. Between 
each gulp of the cool, brown liquor, a slice of raw turnip, sprinkled 

with salt, was eaten. That is the correct mode of expressing its 
flavour from the malt. The raw turnip serves as the olive between 
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the courses at dinner, or black coffee at a smoking séance—it 
corrects the palate. 

My prejudices of overnight were completely dissolved as I 
strode out, with more beer under my belt than I care to 
acknowledge, into the warm sunshine that gleamed cheerfully down 
on the trees in the Maximilianstrasse. I bent my steps towards the 
bridge over thesIsar. The street quickly broadened into a garden- 
like platz, shaded with blossoming chestnuts, linked one to another 
by leafy festoons; the green of a shaven turf, enclosing flower-beds, 
gaudy parterres of tulip, and sprigs of sweet-smelling mignonette 
refreshed the view on either side of the gravelled roadway, while 
rustic seats were disposed here and there for the accommodation 
of those who wished to take their ease. A noble castellated 
building of a brick-red colour (I really think it was modelled in 
terra-cotta) rose in front of the bench where I had sat down. 
That, I was told, was the Deaf and Dumb Institution. At my 
back another edifice, equally splendid, but more stately, rose, and 
on its portico I could read the words, “ Meinemm Volk: Zu Ehr 
und Vorbild.” It was the National Museum erected by Maxi- 
milian II., “ In honour of my people and as an example.” The 
four corners at the middle of the platz were sentinelled by bronze 
statues in heroic size, of the philosopher Schelling; of the warrior 
Deroy, who fell at Pultousk ; of Fraunhofer, the glazier’s apprentice, 
who rose by the patronage of a Bavarian king to be one of the 
first opticians in the world; and of Count Rumford, in whom I 
took a special interest as soon as I discovered he was an English- 
man: he had been a general in the army in America at the out- 
break of the war for independence, but had become so attached to 
the colonists that he declined to fight against them. He was 
offered a diplomatic position in Munich in connection with the 
British Embassy, and got as fond of the Bavarians as he had been 
of the Americans, quitted the service, and joined that of his new 
friends, to whom in dying he left in testimony of his affection a 
magnificently diversified park, which is called the English Garden. 
I passed on to the bridge through the eyebrows of which the Isar 
rushed along in eddies of yeasty foam, with a continuous hiss, 
down successive levels of terraces, sweeping like an easy staircase, 
until it subsided into calmer mood below, where it ran like a 
current of suds in ebullition, a stripe of whitey-brown, mid 
enamelled meadow banks. The brawl of this bustling stream has 
one of the most deliciously cooling effects I know on the nerves 
of a hot day. The brawl, I say advisedly—-for is there not some- 
thing tranquillising in the very noise of a cascade? I have always 
found it so, at all events. Turning to the left at the Maxi- 
milianeum, a building on the height that bounds the vista of the 
Maximilianstrasse on that side, for the gratuitous education and 
board of students who show special aptitude for the higher 
employments of the State—a sort of poor scholar’s University, in 
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short—I entered the English Garden. I am at a loss for words to 
paint the beauty of this park. Fancy a bit of Eden on the 
margin of a capital—labyrinthine paths under verdurous alleys ; 
here a bubbling spring, there a nest of forget-me-nots ; hill-sides 
belted with a thick growth of trees, through the foliage of which 
the river in the valley below gives a glistening peep now and 
again ; by-and-by there is an opening in the wood, and a velvety 
sward spreads out to the feet like a carpet, while a Greek Temple 
rises in the distance, or the white walls of a cottage, the smoke 
from the chimney curling in poetic spiral in the still air, or even 
the grotesque architecture of a Chinese pagoda. Then the voice 
of Gungl’s dance-music—Gungl is known wherever there is a toe 
to trip it on fantastically, from Quito to the Quinconce of Brussels 
—steals on the senses, steeping them in a bath of ease more 
luxurious, as one reposes in a rustic bower of the pattern of 
those for “talking age, and whispering lovers,” and indolent 
Special Correspondents made. Altogether I did enjoy my stroll 
in the English Garden, and if I do not go the length of 
saying “See it and die,” I do of maintaining that it is worth 
all the worry and expense of a voyage from England to see. 
This draught from Nature’s cup put me in such humour for 
a draught of beer at Tambosi’s in the Hofgarten—only think of 
that, a café restawrant within the precincts of the Royal palace— 
that I came back determined to utter not one syllable of evil of 
the burgesses of Munich, neither to insinuate that they swill beer 
from exaggerated mustard-pots till their stomachs swell and 
brains get soddened; nor to pretend that each citizen requires 
three chairs, one to put his hat on, another to put himself on, and 
a third to put his stick on; nor yet to slyly suggest that doctors 
of philosophy from Erlangen are plentiful who are eloquent on 
the Globigerinz at the bed of the ocean, but who have absolutely 
not yet heard of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s last novel. 

It would be trifling with the reader to enter into guide-book 
notes of Munich; he will get all that in Murray, and besides, 
everybody travels nowadays, and everybody is as likely as not to 
know more about the place than myself. But I may be permitted 
to submit.a few hints from the budget of an experienced globe- 
trotter :— 

Do not be seduced into drinking more than a couple of seidels 
of the glorious beer at first essay. If you do, your night’s rest will 
be disturbed. It is a hopeless ambition to indulge that a stranger 
can ever become as mighty a beer-drinker as a Bavarian, but by 
slow gradations one may acquire the faculty and make a tolerably 
respectable figure behind a tankard. 

If you are a connoisseur of the weed, avoid the ordinary cigars 
—they are almost as bad as those common in Spain—cheap and 
nauseously nasty. 

Accustomed to English blankets and quilts, the nice tourist 
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may be very uncomfortable under a German feather-bed. He will 
be sure to perspire in his first doze and kick it off, and then he 
will wake with the sensation of freezing. If you cannot get a 
blanket in the hotel borrow a second top-coat, over that and your 
own throw your plaid, and over that again the handiest hearth-rug. 

Never enter a strange bed except with stockings, drawers, and 
merino vest on, as simple precaution, not to be despised, against 
damp sheets. Some of these artifices I picked up attending 
English race-meetings. 

Lastly, unless he affects the ghastly, let the inquiring tourist 
avoid going to the cemetery. It is the custom in Munich on the 
decease of any person to remove the corpse to a species of Morgue 
in the symmetric and well-tended burial-ground. It is laid out 
there on a bier, the hands gloved in white, and to the index finger 
of one hand a wire communicating with an electric bell is attached. 
On the slightest movement this bell is set jangling and summons 
a physician and attendants with restoratives. This is meant as 
a safe guard against premature interment. Such unspeakable 
horrors have occurred—one may easily imagine scenes like that 
pictured in Wiertz’s gallery of nightmares at Brussels during a 
cholera visitation—but I am bound to say after persevering 
research I did not come across a single authenticated case of the 
bell having been rung at Munich. The same system, I have been 
told, prevails at Osnaburgh, in Hanover; but this I cannot vouch. 
In some of the Swiss cantons I have heard that it is usual to drive 
a sharp silver bodkin into the heart before committing the body 
to the earth. That impresses me as the most effectual preventive 
of live burial.’ 

Death is supposed to be the universal leveller. That all depends 
on the way in which the phrase is taken. Some of us may be 
laid to rest in a mausoleum, and some cut up on a dissecting-table. 
Here at Munich, the humble folk are arranged in rows in one hall 
of the Morgue; the wealthy and the noble are enthroned on 
gorgeous catafalcos, canopied and surrounded with velvet drapery, 
floral wreaths and lighted tapers in another. The show can be 
seen by all who like it—seen for nothing. The windows of the 
halls are uncurtained, the doors may be opened. Outside on a 
tablet are written the names, occupations, ages, and cause of death 
of the deceased, who are holding their last silent levee. The 
duration of their stay in the Morgue is regulated by the nature of 
the malady to which they succumbed and their years. From it to 
a grave in the adjoining God’s acre the funeral proper takes 
place. 

Lest the melodramatists should run away with the notion that 
this would furnish subject for a harrowing stage set of the realistic 





‘ I would be grateful for any information on this matter from those who know. 
A letter to care of the Editor is safe to catch me eventually. 
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school, Jet me warn them that they have been anticipated. The 
late Watts Phillips risked a representation of a morgue on the 
boards of Drury Lane. It was unworthy of him. The British 
public would not have it. My blessing on the British public. 

And now, to conclude this chapter, a true story concerning this 
house of the departed, which I had from the lips of Mr. Pfungst, a 
wine merchant, settled in London, whose mother’s portrait has a 
frame in the gallery of the Beauties of Bavaria in one of the 
palaces of Munich. A set of roystering students were carousing in 
the beer-house where they held their club, one stormy night. 
The conversation turned on the problem of life, on spiritism, on 
the future. One bright young fellow professed scepticism. He, 
Hans, was a poet, sensitive and emotional, and a companion, to whom 
his weaknesses were familiar, dared him to go alone to the dead- 
house, where a companion of theirs lay in his last sleep, touch 
him, cut a serap off his shroud as proof he was there and return. 
Hans accepted the challenge and left. He did not return. Next 
morning there was an awful whisper among the students. Hans 
had been found cold and stiff outside the Morgue, a bit of cambric 
—the scrap off the shroud—in his clenched hand, and his coat- 
tails caught in the door. A strong gust must have slammed the 
door as he was sallying out, with highly-strung nerves, after having 
fulfilled his task. His blown-out skirts were imprisoned, and he 
may have fancied that he was dragged back by the outraged dead. 
The autopsy showed that he was a victim to heart disease. 




















CHARLES READE. 
By TIGHE HOPKINS. 


THERE died in London, on the 11th April, in his seventieth year, 
one of the most original, fertile and entertaining of the later 
English novelists. 

The works of Charles Reade are familiar to every reader of 
English fiction, and the sources of his popularity are not far to 
seek. As a story-teller, pure and simple, he has had few equals, 
and scarcely any superiors, either in England or in France. If he 
never stood in the front rank of English novelists—and there are 
not many who have won their way to that “ bright station ”—he 
took his place easily in the second, and for a quarter of a century 
he wore his laurels untarnished. But he was more than a mere 
story-teller, in the conventional sense of the word. 

After his first two novels, he hardly ever took a subject in hand 
which had not been specially selected by him as much for the 
opportunity it offered of advocating a good cause, as of telling a 
good story. The most widely popular, though by no means the 
best, of his novels—Jt’s Never Too Late to Mend—was written 
with one of the strongest “purposes” that ever weighted a work 
of fiction. 

To be sure the objects that he set himself to accomplish in this 
and many other of his novels were ones that could scarcely fail to 
enlist the sympathies of the reader on the side of the author ; but, 
every novelist knows that the réle of the special pleader—let his 
cause be what it may—is the most hazardous he can assume; and 
it says a great deal for the artistic skill of Charles Reade that his 
strongly-defined “purposes” were never able to weaken the 
literary or the popular interest of his novels. 

In writing a book, his first thought was for the subject matter : 
that decided on—after infinite laborious endeavour—he considered 
the way in which it should be treated. In other words, the 
end for which the tale was to be written was the primary consi- 
deration, the question of literary treatment was subordinated to 
it. But his literary instinct was so strong, and he had such a 
singular capacity of saying the thing he wanted to say in terse 
and telling language, that (in his best works, at any rate) he 
can only here and there be found fault with for negligence 
in composition. His mark in literature may or may not be 
enduring; but it will take many years to wear away the charm 
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of such stories as Christie Johnstone and The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 

His literary power was slow in developing. He was already 
almost a middle-aged man when he wrote his first story; but 
Peg Woffington was the work of a strong and well-ripened in- 
tellect, and shows by its finish and completeness how thoroughly 
the author must have mastered the theory of his art, before he 
took up his pen to write. 

He was born in 1814, and had his education in a private school, 
and at Magdalen College, Oxford, of which he became a Fellow. 
At one time he was strongly disposed to make the law his pro- 
fession ; studied it for a considerable while, and was called to the 
Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1843. But the notion of practising was 
abandoned before he began to write, though his legal studies were 
no waste of time, for hé made good use of them in more than one 
of his stories. 

It was while he was still in residence at Oxford—a period of 
which he always cherished the warmest memories —that he began 
the profession of author. He had been a close student of fiction 
long before he tried his own hand at a novel, and was doubtless 
well-advised in holding himself back until he felt moderately sure 
of his strength. Nor was he singular in delaying his first appear- 
ance till so late a day. Thackeray was well forward in years when 
his first great work was written ; George Eliot had proved herself 
in other walks of literature before she took up the pen of the 
story-teller; and amongst living novelists, Mr. Besant, Mr. Laur- 
ence Oliphant, Mr. Hardy, and, if we mistake not, Mr. William 
Black, were quite clear of leading strings, when their earliest stories 
saw the light. 

The success of Peg Woffington, which was not less popular in 
the dramatic than in the narrative form, assured the author that 
he had found his true vocation, and he gave himself to the literary 
life in good earnest. His next work was Christie Johnstone, which 
is in many respects his best. There is an idyllic charm about it, 
which gives it a place of its own amongst his many remarkable 
productions; a sweetness, simplicity, and purity of tone that 
assert themselves on every page. It has less of plot than any 
other of his stories, but this is so far from being a defect, that it 
seems to impart'a flavour of truth and naturalness to the simple 
homely narrative. The characterisation is strong, and much of 
the dialogue is delightful. 

But from this point he took an entirely new departure. It’s 
Never Too Late to Mend was published, I think, in 1857, four 
years after Christie Johnstone; and it at once took, not the town, 
but the whole country by storm. Although inferior in many 
respects to its immediate predecessor, and to one at least of its 
successors, this is certainly one of the most remarkable books of 
its age. The story-teller had suddenly expanded into the social 
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reformer. The humanitarian sympathies of the author—always 
so strong and warm—had been stirred in behalf of the luckless 
inmates of our convict prisons; and the scenes in this book which 
deal with penal life are extraordinarily graphic and vivid, in a 
painful degree. They are not, it must be confessed, and they 
never were, entirely true (though we all remember with what 
indignant energy the author combated the charge of exaggera- 
tion); but there was reality enough in the picture to awaken an 
unusual amount of sympathy in the cause advocated, and what- 
ever the writer might have done for the convicts, he made a great 
name for himself as a novelist. But the prison chapters in J?’s 
Never Too Late to Mend, powerful and picturesque as they are, 
cannot compare for genuine worth or actuality with those which 
tell the story of the Australian gold fields—the best account by 
far that has been written of the romantic life of the early diggers. 
Few novels have ever had a greater success than It’s Never Too 
Late to Mend; and in the theatre, the fwrore occasioned by the 
first performance of the dramatic version will not soon be forgotten 
by those who witnessed it. 

The line of the reformer once taken up was pursued with the 
ardour which characterised Charles Reade in all he ever did. In 
Hard Cash he denounced the abuses of private lunatic asylums; 
the “ rattening ” practices of the old-fashioned trades-unions were 
attacked in Put Yourself in his Place; in A Simpleton, he dealt 
a hard blow at the fashion of tight-lacing ; and in one of his later 
works he said some vigorous things against the prejudices which 
keep women out of the medical profession. One of the last of his 
philanthropic projects aimed at abolishing the supremacy of the 
right hand over the left. He took an excellent notion that we 
should all be ambidexterous, and argued it out with charac- 
teristic vigour, and all his wonted hard treatment of opponents, in 
the cclumns of a daily newspaper. Having cleared his ground in 
this fashion, and started a good deal of interest in the subject, he 
thought of accentuating his views in a novel ; but for some reason 
or other this scheme bore no further fruit. 

During his jong period of production he did not write a single 
book that failed of success, though the many that bear his name 
have by no means an equality of merit. Certain qualities, 
however, are stamped upon and impart a peculiar interest to 
the whole series—qualities of strong plot, rapid and vigorous 
narrative, abundant incident, terse lively and pointed dialogue, 
and a fine perception of dramatic situations. We must con- 
tent ourselves with merely naming Jack of all Trades, Love me 
Little, Love me Long; The Wandering Heir, True Love, The 
Autobiography of a Thief, and A Woman Hater. Griffith 
Gaunt is one of the strong ones; Foul Play will be re- 
membered for the wonderful adventures which followed the 
wreck of the scuttled ship; A Terrible Temptation, though not 
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very agreeable reading, is bold in conception, and masterly 
in treatment. White Lies stands out in very strong relief, and 
deserves to rank amongst the best of the series for its skilful 
contrasts of character, and the cleverness with which a very diffi- 
cult and delicate situation is managed and sustained throughout. 
This was the book which provoked such an outcry amongst the 
critics on the question of originality. It had no sooner appeared 
than evidence was produced on all sides showing the French source 
whence the author had “ borrowed” his plot; and his guilt being 
proved to the entire satisfaction of the reviewers, he was hotly 
denounced as a plagiarist. Reade, it need scarcely be said, was 
not the man to sit down quietly under an attack of this sort, and 
when the enemy had exhausted their fire he sat down and wrote 
that very striking work, The Fighth Commandment, in which he 
produced a fac-svmile-of the receipt for the sum of money he had 
paid to M. Auguste Maquet for the right of translating the story 
on which White Lies was grounded. It must be admitted that 
though the French author seemed quite satisfied with this proce- 
dure, and even called Reade “ wn vrai gentleman,” Reade’s critics 
were not wholly appeased ; Anthony Trollope, in his autobiography, 
expressing their sentiments accurately enough when he said that 
the question was not one of paying money for the privilege of 
translating a French story into English, but of the right of an 
English novelist to put forward as his own work which was 
derived in part at least from a foreign source. But this argument 
did not appeal in any way to Charles Reade; and, looking at the 
matter from a wider standpoint, it is evident that an impeach- 
ment of authors on the ground that their works were not in all 
respects original, must include pretty nearly every writer of note, 
from Homer’s time to Shakespeare’s, and from Shakespeare’s to our 
own. 

If Homer had had to trust entirely to his own creative faculties, 
we should have had no Iliad and no Odyssey. Shakespeare is 
notorious in having scarcely a plot of his own to boast of. If 
many ingenious persons had not written many romantic legends 
about knights and chivalry, Cervantes would never have written 
Don Quixote; and had Rabelais not first composed thé adven- 
tures of Gargantua and Pantagruel, Sterne would in all pro- 
bability never have given us Tristram Shandy. 

His critics have differed as to the place that should be given 
to Charles Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth, but it may be 
described most properly as the best work of his maturity, as 
Christie Johnstone was the best of his younger days. The story 
is too long; the author evidently a little too anxious to tell us 
how much he knows about the Middle Ages; but the social life of 
the time is drawn in innumerable truthful and realistic touches, 
and the loves of Gerard and Margaret, which furnish the motive, 
are very feelingly and beautifully described. 
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As a dramatist he never took a first-rate position, though it was 
one of his highest ambitions to succeed on the stage. Some over- 
zealous friends have indeed claimed for him that he was not less 
excellent as a writer of plays than as a writer of novels; but an 
examination of his productions in this department yields little in 
support of the claim. The dramatic faculty which shines so 
clearly in his novels seems, somehow, to have failed him when he 
wrote for the stage; and it has been accurately said that his 
success as a dramatist was rather that of the adapter than of the 
inventor. 

It may be questioned whether any author, Dickens or Balzac 
not excepted, ever lived more thoroughly in the practice of the 
literary art. “You are cutting away my flesh and blood!” 
he said, when it was proposed to apply the pruning-knife to 
Dora, an exclamation which, as the writer in the Daily News, 
who quotes it, says, “Gives a clearer idea of the tenacity and 
egotism of a clever and powerful dramatist than a volume of 
description.” He felt strongly on all the subjects that he wrote 
about; he believed in the causes he maintained, and hated the 
abuses he fought against, as strongly as anyone ever believed in 
or hated anything; hence the sense of reality which clings to his 
best. books. 

Nevertheless, he had a profound disbelief in himself, and out of 
this persistent habit of self-distrust sprang his singular and 
laborious method of work. Of course, he did not tell his critics or 
his readers that he had no faith in himself, but to his intimates he 
was never tired of declaring that he possessed neither imagination 
nor the gift of construction. These fancied defects he set about to 
remedy in his own fashion, getting the plot or framework of his 
story wherever he could, and stimulating his imagination by col- 
lecting and digesting all the facts bearing upon it that he could 
possibly lay hands on. He liked to have a real feeling of what he 
wrote about, and when he was preparing himself for the novel of 
It’s Never too Late to Mend, he not only visited and made a 
thorough inspection of one at least of our principal penal establish- 
ments, but had himself locked into the dark cell for a period long 
enough to enable him to realise some, at any rate, of its horrors. 
He was not, in a general way, a wide reader; but he read 
minutely and exhaustively on every subject that he had to write 
about, and made a variety of special studies for each one of his 
books. He declared once that he gathered all his plots from the 
police and law reports of the Times, and it may certainly be said 
that no one ever read such an amount of dry or unsavoury litera- 
ture in so studious and patient a manner, or drew from it such a 
store of useful and entertaining matter. He read more of Blue- 
books than of literary compositions proper (for which productions, 
by the way, he never professed much liking or respect); and 
these, together with his copious newspaper cuttings and his count- 
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less letters from persons with grievances, must have gone far to 
compensate that lack of imaginative power of which he so often 
complained. The truth was, however, that he had an imagination 
of the most glowing description, and when he had once got his 
facts together he could do with them whatever he pleased. Nor 
had he any real lack of the constructive gift, though he studied 
plays to the end of his days to make good this imaginary want. 
His common-place books and books of reference, the immense 
folios with their contents classified and indexed with infinite pains, 
were the wonder of those who saw his workroom ; but in his latter 
days he came to think that the labour he had bestowed on them 
was very largely wasted; and when he showed them to young 
authors it was that they might be rather a warning than an 
example. 

When he had at length decided on the subject of his story, 
drawn out his plot, outlined his characters, satisfied himself as 
to the main incidents, and was about to give himself to the actual 
business of composing, he would endeavour to provide a final 
stimulus to the imaginative faculty by hanging up on his walls 
all sorts of excerpts, guiding phrases and inscriptions. ‘“ Mounted 
on mill-board, these citations were at once texts to inspire and 
signs to guide him. He sat in the midst of them like a navigator 
among charts or a strategist among route-maps; and, thanks or 
not to the instructions and warnings on all sides of him, he never 
failed to guide the incidents and personages of his novel to their 
proper end.” He avoided with most deliberate intent all efforts at 
fine writing, cheap pathos, and every sort of literary “ pretti- 
ness ;” driving right ahead in that ‘vigorous and swinging style 
which carries the reader with it. 

Of the man himself, much has been written since his death, and 
from many points of view. He had weaknesses, which he did not 
always try to conceal; a hot and hasty temper, which made him 
neither a very fair nor a very courteous opponent in a controversy ; 
and an occasionally perverse way of looking at things, and a 
certain obstinate wrong-headedness, which rendered him a difficult 
subject to convince. He had a knack of falling out with his 
friends, and said things in his quarrelsome moments which it was 
not always easy to forget. But those who knew him best were his 
fastest friends, and they ever found him a true and lovable man. 
The gentle and chivalrous qualities which endeared him to them 
while he lived will be an enduring memory now that he is dead. 





THE MYSTERY OF WELLCLOSE SQUARE. 


I, 


In chambers situated in one of the inns off Fleet Street two 
men were seated, one evening in October, at a comfortable 
fire. The elder of the two, a stout, full-bearded man, about thirty- 
five years of age, held an evening paper in front of him, occasion- 
ally reading aloud and making comments on the news. His 
companion, who was sitting rather forward in his chair, with one 
foot on the fender, and a long pipe in his mouth, was dark haired, 
pale-faced, slender, and scarcely twenty-five years of age. He was 
evidently paying little attention to his companion. 

“Here’s something that may interest you at last, Manton,” 
said the stout man, “for I see you’re not enjoying the scraps of 
scandal and the political trifles I have been regaling you with.” 

“What is it?” asked Edward Manton, moodily, without lifting 
his head, 

“Listen, I will read it aloud for you;” and the speaker, Robert 
Bompas, began: 

“DISTRESSING SUICIDE IN WELLCLOSE SQuARE.—About two 
o’clock this afternoon the body of a young married woman, named 
Margaret Helston, was found in her bedroom at No. — Wellclose 
Square, her throat cut from ear to ear. We learn on enquiry that 
she was the wife of a sailor, whose ship is at present discharging 
in one of the docks. The woman, who had been for several 
months a lodger at No. —, and who was married only six months 
previously, was alone in the house at the time she committed the 
awful deed. She happened to be the only lodger on the premises, 
and the landlady was out marketing from about one o’clock until 
two. When she returned, she went to the room of the deceased, 
who had ordered some things to be bought for her, and was horri- 
fied to discover the body on the floor in a pool of blood. The 
deceased held a razor, the property of her husband, in one hand. 
No motive for the act can be assigned, as it is known that husband 
and wife lived on affectionate terms.” 

“Read that again,” said Manton, excitedly, laying down his pipe. 

“So it is possible to arouse you after all. I never before saw you 
looking so dull, until this suicide turned up. I hope you haven't 
been contemplating suicide yourself,” laughed Bompas. ‘ Unfortu- 
nate woman! Well, here goes,” and again he read the para- 
graph aloud. 
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When he had finished the recital, Manton rose to his feet, and 
began to pace slowly up and down the room. 

‘“‘ What on earth ails you?” asked his companion. 

“ That’s an early edition of the paper, isn’t it ?” said Manton, 
heedless of his friend’s enquiry. 

“Yes.” 

“ Will you run out and buy a later edition, like a good fellow? 
I wouldn’t ask you but I have got my slippers on. I was tired 
after my day’s tramp, and took off my boots before you came 
in.” 

Bompas, gazing somewhat uneasily at his friend, rose and putting 
on his hat, said, 

“ What’s the matter, old fellow? In love, are you?” 

“]’ll tell you when you come back—perhaps. Be sure you get 
the latest edition.” - 

When Bompas returned, Manton almost snatched the news- 
paper from his hand, and opening it out, read aloud in rather an 
inaudible tone, 

“THk WELLCLOSE Square Suicip—E.—No further intelligence 
of importance has reached us in connection with the tragedy in 
Wellclose Square. The husband of the deceased, an English 
sailor, employed in the ship Bangkok, now lying in St. Katharine’s 
Dock, was prostrated with grief and horror when he was summoned 
to his wife’s apartment. He, too, is quite unable to aceount for 
the unfortunate woman’s act. He left her at six that morning in 
good spirits, and had arranged to meet her at a music hall in the 
neighbourhood about eight o’clock. He had been at work all day 
in his ship until he was summoned home by the bearers of the 
sad news.” 

‘IT am wrong then,” cried Manton, flinging the paper from his 
hand, “I thought it was her husband who had murdered her.” 

“Murdered her!” exclaimed Bompas. “ What are you thinking 
of ? The woman committed suicide ! ” 

“She did not,” said Manton, with emphasis. 

“ And pray what do you know of the case—beyond what we 
have read in the newspapers ? ” 

““Not much, certainly, but I'll tell you a strange story to- 
morrow evening. I may know something then.” 

“Why not give me a share in your secret now—if you have a 
secret ?” 

*‘ Because I have a reason of my own. That’s all. Don’t be 
offended at my brusqueness. I am a bit upset this evening, old 
fellow. There, let us forget all about it, and turn our thoughts 
into some more pleasant channel.” 

‘With all my heart. Upon my soul you have almost frightened 
me with your insane remarks about that woman.” 


Next morning Manton found Bompas seated at the breakfast 
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table with a morning paper in hishand. There were several other 
newspapers on the floor in front of him. 

“T did not intend to speak of this wretched business at Well- 
close Square until evening,” said the elder man, as Manton entered 
the room; “ but——” 

“Ts there any further news, then ?” enquired the younger man. 

“Yes. Not very much in the way of clearing up the mystery, 
certainly ; but strangely enough your theory of murder seems to 
have received confirmation.” 

“ How?” asked Manton, eagerly. 

“Well, it appears the doctor’s examination proves the wound 
could not have been self-inflicted, and, moreover, it must have been 
inflicted with a heavier and coarser weapon than a razor. The 
doctor suggests 

“ A sailor’s sheath knife,” interrupted Manton. 

“ How on earth did you guess that ? You haven’t seen a paper 
this morning, have you?” 

“No. I told you I would tell you something strange this 
evening. I expect to keep my word.” 

“You are a most incomprehensible fellow. Why make 
mysteries with me?” 

“ Because I may be utterly mistaken in my suspicion. Is there 
anything further about the case ?” 

“Yes. <A towel covered with blood, no doubt the towel with 
which the knife, or whatever it may have been, and the murderer’s 
hands had been wiped, was found under the bed in the woman's 
room.” 

“ Anything else? Was any stranger seen entering the house 
between one and two o'clock ?” 

“Yes. What a wonderful fellow for guessing you are! You 
quite amaze me. Tell me, honour bright, were you in Wellclose 
Square yourself yesterday between one and two o’clock ?” 

“Tis too awful a matter for joking. I was no nearer to it than 
the river Thames is.” 

“Yes, I know you were on the river. Sure you didn’t land at 
Wapping, or whatever pier is handiest to the Square ?” 

“Don’t, please,” exclaimed Manton with a shudder. “ Perhaps 
I'll make you feel as uncomfortable as I felt last evening when 
: meet you again to-night. But who was seen going into the 

ouse ?” 

“Oh, yes. It appears some children who were playing in the 
Square saw a strange man—a foreigner they fancy—knock at the 
door about a quarter after one.” 

“ How was he dressed? Did anyone notice that ?” 

“ Well, it appears the children are not quite sure; but as far 
as their recollection goes he was rather well-dressed. He might 
have been a sailor, as some of the papers suggest; but from the 
description the children give of his appearance I fancy myself he 
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was too well-dressed for a seafaring man. Come, I hope you are 
satisfied now, old fellow. I think I have told you all the news 
the morning papers—I have looked through four or five already 
—contain about the affair. Your coffee is getting cold.” 


The same evening between eight and nine o’clock Bompas and 
Manton were again seated at the fireplace in their room. Manton 
looked quite pale and careworn, and for nearly half-an-hour 
remained staring silently into the fire, refusing to be enticed into 
conversation by Bompas, who was now eager to hear his friend’s 
promised story. 

At last the younger man took his pipe from his mouth, and rising, 
placed the pipe on the mantelpiece. “I warned you,” he began, 
with a slowness and hesitancy which sometimes made Bompas feel 
uneasy, “that I would tell you a strange story to-night in con- 
nection with this murder in Wellclose Square. When I have told 
you my story you will perhaps think I am a fool—that I have 
jumped to conclusions without due cause. I know I have always 
been inclined to let imagination run a little riot with me, but in 
the present case imagination has been aided by a few stern facts.” 

* Why, that’s a regular speech. I felt almost inclined to inter- 
rupt you with ‘hear, hear,’ once or twice.” Bompas seemed in 
high spirits and had made up his mind to chaff his friend out of 
his gloomy, morbid mood. 

“Do be serious,” said Manton. “ Are you capable of receiving a 
shock calmly ?” 

“Yes. Shock me as much as ever you like.” 

Manton placed his hand inside the breast of his open coat and 
drew from the breast pocket a long brown-paper parcel. 

Bompas eyed his friend a little uneasily. He began to feel he 
was in the presence of something awful—he knew not what. 
Then it flashed into his mind that Manton looked strangely altered 
since they had sat down to breakfast together on the previous 
morning. Could anything be going wrong with his friend’s 
intellect ? 

Manton unrolled the parcel, and an expression of mingled pain 
and horror distorting his features, laid a long, glittering sheath- 
knife on the table. 

“ Good God!” cried Bompas, starting to his feet, and trembling 
with a vague sense of terror. ‘ What is that ?” 

“The knife which cut the woman’s throat.” 

“There’s blood upon it—take it away!” almost shrieked the 
elder man. “Take it away. I can’t touch it.” 

“Do not be alarmed,” said the younger man. “It is not her 
blood. It is his blood.” 

Then he caught the knife by its wooden handle, and folding it 
up in the paper, laid it on the mantelpiece. 

“You said you were prepared for a shock. I thought you had 
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more courage. After all, what is it now more than any other 
knife. It will never harm anyone again. 

“Oh, don’t talk in that cold-blooded fashion,” said Bompas, 
sinking into hischair. “Your coldness freezes my very marrow. 
What have you to do with this awful business? What do you 
know about it? In Heaven’s name, tell me. I thought I had 
ten times your nerve, but I’d die rather than carry that horrible 
thing about me.” 

“Come, old man,” said Manton, “you must forgive me. I 
know I ought to have prepared you for the shock, but you would 
have only interrupted me with a series of incredulous laughs if I 
had told you my story first and shown you the knife afterwards. 
Now you will listen—I know you will—eagerly and patiently to 
what I am going to say. Fill your pipe.” 


II. 


‘AS you are aware,” said Manton, seating himself in his chair, 
“7 was on the river a About two o’clock I took a ticket 
for Greenwich at London Bridge and went on board a steamer. 
There were not more than a dozen passengers aft, and I tried to 
amuse myself by guessing who and what each of them was, at 
what piers would they disembark, what they would do when they 
got ashore. At the Tunnel pier we stopped, and a few got out. No 
one came aboard at that pier but a man who walked aft, and sat 
near the wheel. I had by this time made up my mind where each 
of my fellow-passengers would part company with me—I may add 
and I turned my attention 
next to the new-comer. He was a man about forty years of age, 
perhaps a trifle younger, with a deep olive complexion. He wore 
a glossy black coat buttoned closely about him and trousers also 
of some dark material. His hair was coarse and long—I cannot 
exactly remember whether it was brown or black—and he wore a 
beard and a moustache. His nose was remarkably long and 
straight. Taking a casual glance at his profile you would 
probably have pronounced him a good-looking man. His round 
felt hat completely covered his forehead. A foreigner, I concluded 
at once. Then I began to speculate as to his nationality. I 
fancied he might be a Spaniard or an Italian, but a more careful 
inspection of his features made me come to the conclusion he was 
a Greek. He happened to turn his face in my direction and the 
strange expression of cunning and malignity which anyone could 
observe in his eyes made me quite uneasy. Every time the 
steamboat stopped he seemed as if he were about to rise to 
his feet. He appeared to take no notice of anyone on board. 
Emboldened by this latter fact I stood up and commenced to walk 
up and down the deck. I was strangely anxious to obtain a closer 
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view of this man. I had almost made up my mind he was a Greek 
merchant, and probably on the way to one of the Docks lower 
down on the river. As I passed quite close to him, about my 
third or fourth turn up and down the deck, he happened to lift his 
hand for the purpose of removing his hat— 

“ Now, I have often toid you, Bob,” continued Manton, who 
observed a smile playing around the corners of Bompas’s mouth, 
“that I possess one faculty which you say is simply an absurd 
conceit of mine.” 

“ About people’s hands. Yes, of course it is.” 

“Well, in this case I had no reason whatever to suppose my 
Greek fellow-passenger—let me call him a Greek —had anything 
to do with the sea, yet the moment I looked at his hands I knew 
he was a sailor by profession.” 

“ Perhaps you were mistaken.” 

*‘ No—for scarcely had I made up my mind that he was a sailor 
than looking at his uplifted hand I saw an anchor tattooed on his 
wrist.” 

“That is certainly an extremely inconclusive proof the man was 
a sailor—but go on. I won’t interrupt you again.” 

“After carefully examining with my eyes the dark man’s hands, 
I came to another conclusion, namely, that he had only just 
returned from a long sea voyage, and was probably not more than 
a few days in port.” 

* Did these conclusions of yours—pardon me for interrupting 
you—afterwards receive what I would look upon as proper 
confirmation ?” 

“Yes. I think so, at all events.” 

“Then Iam compelled to admit you possess more wonderful 
powers of observation than I have yet given you credit for. 
Well ?” 

* At Greenwich Pier the Greek was one of the first to land. 
He walked quickly away, and I lost sight of him ere I reached 
the gates. I walked into the Park, and, striking to the left, toiled 
up the slope at the eastern side of the Observatory. Then I 
wandered about seeking for a lonely spot. There were compara- 
tively few people in the Park, so I soon found a place at the end 
of a long avenue of leafless trees which seemed to be invested with 
the charm of absolute solitude. I was about to sit down when 
something attracted my attention. As you may remember, there 
had been a heavy storm the previous night, and some large trees 
had been blown down in the Park. About a hundred yards off 
one of these fallen trees lay, and behind it I saw something 
stirring. I approached as silently as possible a little closer to the 
tree, and standing on tip-toe, I saw the form of a man. He must 
have been sitting down, and one of his arms was in active motion. 
It was the Greek; his back was towards me; but what he was 
doing I could not guess. I had no wish to meet the man again, 
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particularly in such a lonely spot, and I retraced my steps quietly 
and silently. I do not think he had heard or seen me, for he 
never turned round. I walked to the Observatory, and sat down 
on the seat which winds its way round that building. I felt 
strangely uncomfortable. I tried to convince myself that the man 
was simply eating a frugal meal and enjoying the fresh breeze 
which swept through the Park For about half-an-hour I sat 
musing, trying to banish the foreigner from my mind, but to no pur- 
pose. Suddenly he stood before me. I was reclining on the seat, 
pipe in mouth. An old man and a child were seated a little dis- 
tance from me, and people were now and again passing me, walking 
round the pathway, so the Greek, I supposed, took no especial 
notice of me. He stood for a moment in front of me, and then it 
occurred to me that I had been mistaken, that the man now before 
me, whose profile was turned slightly in my direction, could not 
be my late fellow-passenger in the steamboat. This man had no 
hair on his face, except a few straggling patches, and his hat was 
battered. As I looked at him I noticed a scar across his cheek, 
from which blood seemed to flow. He took out a red cotton hand- 
kerchief and wiped his cheek. Then he turned, almost facing me, 
but still evidently unconscious of my identity, and walked away. 
It was the Greek. Now I knew what the regular movement of the 
arm behind the tree meant. He had been sharpening some in- 
strument to shave himself with.” 

** You almost make my flesh creep,” interrupted Bompas. “ We 
must have something to drink before you tell me any more.” And 
he rose and fetched from a sideboard a decanter, a water jug, and 
a couple of glasses. 

J “I was horror-stricken—why, I can scarcely tell,” continued 
Manton, after taking a sip from his glass, “as I looked at that 
man’s face. I stood up and saw him descending the Observatory: 
hill. Then, with scarcely any definite purpose in my mind, I 
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: walked round to the western end of the Observatory, and also 
d descended the hill. As I reached the Park gates I saw the Greek, 
I who was some distance in advance of me, go out of the Park and 
‘ turn to the right. At first I thought it would be no harm to com- 
d municate with a policeman ; but then what had I to communicate? 
h To me the Greek was a suspicious character, but a policeman would 
“ei be very unlikely to agree with me. Then I determined to follow 
= the man myself. I saw him take the road to the left and enter a 


clothier’s shop. I stood a little lower down in the road, and the 
Greek soon came out, a light ulster enveloping him, and a soft felt 
hat on his head. I had no longer any doubt that the man was 
disguising himself in a careful and elaborate manner, and that he 
t must have some very good reason for doing so. A tramcar passed 
up just as he came ‘out of the shop. It seemed full inside, put 
evidently there was room for another passenger, as the Greek 
stepped inside. I hailed the tram, and got on the roof. At the 
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New Cross Road Station the Greek got out, and as soon as the 
tram had gone ona few yards I got down from the roof and left the 
car. He seemed undecided. He looked at the station, then up 
and down the road, and then he continued his way towards town 
on foot. I followed on the other side of the road, and at a respectful 
distance. Evidently he knew Greenwich well; but he was a little 
confused as to his present whereabouts. He is looking for the neigh- 
bourhood of the Surrey Docks, I thought. Perhaps he has deserted 
his ship in one of the Northern Docks, and wants to find a new berth 
at the other side of the river. Still, I felt that he would not have 
taken so much care to disguise himself if he were merely a 
deserter. Soon he reached the top of a street, the name of 
which I forget. He seemed to recognise the neighbourhood, 
and yet he glanced about him in a hesitating manner. At the top 
of the street a one-horse tramcar runs to Rotherhithe. The Greek 
entered the car, which was waiting for its full complement of pas- 
sengers before starting. He is going to the Docks, I thought— 
then I may safely walk down to the ‘Dun Cow’ at Rotherhithe. 
That will be his first halting-place. The tram passed me on the 
road very near the end of its journey, and I saw that the Greek 
was still inside the car, so I felt that my surmise about the ‘ Dun 
Cow’ was correct. Perhaps I was a little vain by this time of the 
correctness of those surmises. I arrived at the public-house in 
time to see the man enter. I went in by another door and called 
for some beer. The Greek was in the compartment next mine, 
and as I stood at the counter I heard him call for more brandy. 
It was the first time I heard his voice. He spoke English with only 
a slight trace of a foreign accent. He must, I decided, have 
lived for many years in England or in English ships. He soon 
went out—I hope I am not proving too long-winded, old man, 
but I want to give you a circumstantial account of everything, and 
then let you judge for yourself how far I was right in stating so 
boldly as I did that the knife on the mantel-piece x 

“Don’t talk of that knife!” shuddered Bompas. “I had almost 
forgotten its existence. There is scarcely any need to tell you I 
am interested in your story. You look something like yourself 
again, I am glad to say.” 

“I suppose the excitement of telling you of my adventure makes 
me forget the horror of the whole thing; or perhaps it is simply 
the relief of unpacking my heart.” 

“ Fill your glass again and go on.” 

* I told you, I think, that I saw the Greek leave the public-house 
He was now evidently in a neighbourhood with which he was 
familiar, and this puzzled me. Why, if he had anything to hide, 
should he come toa neighbourhood with which he was acquainted, 
and where he would probably be recognised? I almost felt 
inclined to give up the chase and return by way of Deptford Road 
Station, when I observed the Greek enter a provision shop. I 
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thought I would wait and see what would be his next move. 
He remained in the shop a few minutes, and then came out with a 
rather bulky parcel. I determined to follow him a little further. 
I still kept at a respectful distance, and I was glad to notice that, 
judging at least by the manner in which he conducted himseif, he 
had no suspicion he was being followed. After standing still a 
moment, as if again undecided which way he would take, he 
struck out to the right and walked briskly. I followed, and in 
about five minutes, perhaps a little more, found myself entering 
a serpentine road, flanked on either side by enormous stacks of 
deals, with which the ground now, as far as the eye could reach, 
was covered. After two or three windings of the road had 
been passed, it struck me that the place was almost deserted, and 
it was growing duskish. Fortunately I was slightly acquainted 
with the locality, and knew that by following the windings of the 
road I should eventually arrive at a long narrow laneway, leading 
to a steamboat pier. I think it must never have occurred to me 
at the time that it would be better to turn back and retrace my 
steps to the ‘Dun Cow,’ and either take the tram for the New 
Cross Road, or walk to Deptford Road Railway Station. I know I 
was excited, and I suppose the fascination of the chase was upon 
me. Occasionally I lost sight of the Greek, but I felt certain he 
was simply ahead of me a slight distance, and that if I quickened 
my steps I could easily overtake him. No doubt he too was 
making for the steamboat pier. I almost began to feel disgusted 
with the tameness of my adventure, when, to my utter astonish- 
ment, I found myself within a few yards of the man whose footsteps 
I was dogging. He was standing in the roadway, endeavouring 
to light a cigarette with some matches, which for some cause 
would not ignite. A chilly sensation crept down my back. There 
was no one in sight, nothing round about us but the silent walls 
of timber. It would arouse his suspicions now if I turned back ; 
and the notion of passing the disguised man filled me with terror. 
He would then be in my rear and might at any moment come up 
silently and stealthily behind me in the lonely road. Horrible 
thought! I grasped my walking stick firmly by the middle, and 
made up my mind that there was nothing to be done except to 
pass the Greek ; then, quickening my steps, I could gradually get 
into a run without creating suspicion. As I approached the man 
he turned round and said, with scarcely a trace of a foreign accent : 
‘Sir, couid you oblige me with a light for my cigarette?’ I 
fumbled in my pocket, and tremblingly drew out what I thought 
was my match box, and had the satisfaction of seeing the contents 
of my card case scattered on the roadway. ‘ How stupid of me!’ 
I said, and diving my hand into another pocket, I drew out the 
match box this time. As I handed it to the Greek he stared at me 
for a few seconds, and I saw an expression of fiendish cunning 
steal into those horrible cat-like eyes of his. ‘So!’ he said, 
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freezingly. ‘I think I recognise you, sir. He laughed, a chuck- 
ling guttural laugh. ‘You have been good enough to watch over 
me this day—to protect me. You are very kind. I thank you. 
You did travel with me in a steamboat to-day, I think, now that 
I can examine your face, and did I not see you at the Greenwich 
Park? Yes, you were at the Observatory.’ Again he chuckled. 
I could not answer him. I could do little more than reflect that 
he was quietly and cautiously meditating a deadly attack. I 
thought of the horrible razor or knife or whatever it was that he 
had sharpened in the Park. Then a strange sort of energy seemed 
to possess me. The man evidently was not possessed of firearms. 
You may ask why I thought so? Simply because he would have 
shot me instantly had he a pistol or a revolver about him. He did 
not seem powerfully built. With the aid of my good stick I 
might make a fight for life. I could see he was wondering how 
he had best pounce upon me, and lifting my stick slightly my 
ears were saluted with the sweetest sounds I have heard for many 
a day—the voices of two men, who in a few moments turned the 
bend of the road. I was saved. Hissing a semi-audible curse 
through his teeth the Greek smilingly lit his cigarette and handed 
me back my match box. The two men—workmen with tool-bags 
slung over their shoulders, whose voices had prevented a deadly 
struggle—were now alongside us. ‘ Good evening,’ I cried, addres- 
sing them. ‘ Might I ask if you are making for the steamboat 
pier.’ ‘Yes, governor,’ said one. ‘* Then perhaps you would show 
me the way.’ ‘Certainly, come along,’ said the workman, eyeing 
the Greek curiously. ‘Isn’t your friend coming?’ he asked. ‘I 
don’t know,’ I replied, with a shudder. ‘He is not a friend of 
mine.’ ‘Coming our way, governor ?’ asked the elder of the work- 
men. ‘No, thank you,’ smiled the Greek. ‘I am returning.’ 
‘Damn glad of it!’ muttered the workman, under his breath. 
* That’s an ugly-looking customer,’ said the elder man to me as we 
trudgedalong. * Yes, I replied. ‘I think you have just saved 
my life.’ Both men stopped and looked wonderingly at me. ‘ Did 
he attack you?’ they both asked. ‘No, I answered. ‘I think 
your welcome voices prevented him. Come along,’ I cried, 
somewhat impatiently, ‘I don’t want to see or hear him again.’ 
We walked on then almost in silence, and in about a quarter of 
an hour I found myself on the steamboat pier. My companions 
said they were going down the river, and when I saw the up-river 
boat approaching the pier I slipped a sovereign into the hands of 
each of the workmen. ‘ Nonsense, governor!’ said the elder 
man. ‘What's this for. ‘For the most enchanting music I 
have heard for a considerable time—the sound of your voices a 
short time ago.’ Both men laughed good humouredly, and the 
younger man said, ‘ Your’e a rum ’un, you are, governor.’ I held 
out my hand, and shook hands warmly with my newly-made 
friends.” 
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“ What an extravagant man you are!” smiled Bompas. 
“Extravagant! Haven’t you often paid a guinea fora stall at 
Her Majesty’s? If I had twenty sovereigns about me at the time, 
I’d be the poorer by twenty sovereigns now. Do you wonder, 
Bob, that I came home last night in a gloomy and dejected 
condition ?” 

“But why not have made a confident of me? It would 
certainly have eased your mind.” 

“ Well, the fact is I had a certain project, and I determined to 
say nothing to anybody until I had worked out my project. You 
would have hampered me with your sober, matter-of-fact ideas. 
Now let us take a breathing space and I'll tell you, very briefly, 
the result of my investigations to-day.” 


III. 


“BEFORE you go any further with your story,” said Bompas, 
fortifying himself with a long pull at his glass, “I want to ask you 
a question. Did you know nothing more than you have already 
told me when you declared emphatically last evening that the 
woman at Wellclose Square was murdered ?” 

*“ Nothing more,” replied Manton. 

“ And will you explain to me how you jumped to such a conclu- 
sion—for I fail to see any connection between your Greek and the 
unfortunate sailor’s wife. I presume you are going to tell me you 
suspect the Greek—but by what process of reasoning do you or 
did you arrive at the conclusion ?” 

* By no process of reasoning, that is in the strict sense of the 
term. But I think I can explain satisfactorily.” 

* You may explain, but not satisfactorily, I fear. However, I 
will listen to you as patiently as I can.” 

* Well, here were my reasons—let me call them reasons. I had 
quite made up my mind the Greek had committed a crime—of 
course I had no means of ascertaining what was the nature of that 
crime ; but I felt perfectly certain the man By Heavens, the 
mere remembrance of his eyes as he stood glaring at me on the 
roadway makes me shudder still!—I felt certain he was capable 
of committing any crime—even a murder. Gradually, the con- 
viction was forced upon me-—I know I was in an excitable, feverish 
mood last evening—that he had committed murder.” 

“Well, if you don’t call that jumping to conclusions,” inter- 
rupted Bompas, “ I know J do.” 

“You did not see the man. You did not stand as I did, face 
to face with him—I wish I could forget him !” shuddered Manton. 
* You would have been of my way of thinking, if he had come 
across your path.” 

“ Perhaps so.” 
“Then,” continued Manton, “he had taken elaborate precau- 
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tions to disguise himself. He had in the first place dressed himself 
as sailors never do. When he came on board the steamer there was 
nothing in his costume that betokened the sailor.” 

“T see you persist in calling him a sailor. You must remem- 
ber that you had not a particle of evidence last night to prove 
he was a sailor.” 

“No evidence? Perfect evidence, I assure you.” 

“ Of what kind, pray?” 

“ The evidence of my own eyes—his hands.” 

* You persist then that you are an infallible judge ofa sailor by 
his hands.” 

“Yes. You knowI have given you many proofs of my in- 
stinct, if I may so call it, in that particular.” 

“Very well—let it be granted he was a sailor in disguise. 
What then ?” 

“ He finds a lonely spot and there he disguises himself by cut- 
ting off his beard and moustache. A man who has money in his 
pocket must have strong reasons for shaving himself in such an 
out-of-the-way place and manner. The knife 2 

“ Knife! Remember you knew nothing of a knife last night.” 

“TJ had forgotten. Well, call it what you please—the razor, if 
you like. It would be quite capable of being used as a murderous 
weapon; and why should he be so anxious to get rid of it secretly 
if there were not the strongest reasons for doing so ? ” 

“ How did you know last night that he had got rid of it?” 

* Because he had neither knife nor firearm about him when he 
faced me at Rotherhithe.” 

* Are you sure of that?” 

“Perfectly. If he had I should have been made short work of. 
His only reason for not killing me was because he could not make 
up his mind if he were powerful enough to overcome me without 
a weapon. If he had a knife or any other weapon he would have 
stabbed or shot me the moment he recognised me. To sum up— 
for I am anxious to tell you about to-day—a sailor disguises him- 
self at one side of the river and disguises himself again at the 
other side. He has a knife in his possession—or, a razor—which 
he hides. After my adventure with this man at Rotherhithe, I 
make up my mind, rightly or wrongly, that he has committed some 
great crime. Full of this thonght, I learn that a sailor’s wife has 
been found with her throat cut in the neighbourhood of the 
Tunnel pier, about the time when a disguised sailor came on board 
a steamboat at that pier. I know how clannish sailors are—how 
likely to quarrel among themselves and how unlikely to quarrel 
with non-seafarers. Can you wonder then that in the strange, 
excited condition of my mind I jumped to the conclusion the 
woman was murdered, and by the Greek ?” 

“Tn an excited condition of mind I can perhaps pardon you, 
but——” 
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“T know what you are going to say. It was absurd. Very well. 
Remember, I kept my suspicions to myself. What happens next ? 
You tell me in the morning the woman did not commit suicide, 
and that a man, a foreigner, who was not a sailor—or rather who 
was not dressed as a sailor—entered the house in Wellclose Square 
between one and two o’clock. Was not this confirmation of my 
suspicions? I may tell you that when I awoke this morning I 
had made up my mind that those suspicions with regard to the 
Greek were groundless; but your first words when I came to 
breakfast set me thinking afresh that they were not only not 
groundless, but reasonable.” 

Manton spoke in a hurried, nervous manner. For a few 
moments there was a dead silence in the room. Manton lay 
back in his chair, his hands clasped behind his head. 

Suddenly Bompas started and said, “ Did you hear any noise 
outside—in the passage, I mean ?” 

“T thought I did,” replied Manton, who was evidently 
wrapped up in his own reflections. “I suppose it is the cat.” 

“ Your story has made me infernally nervous,” said Bompas, 
standing up and taking a revolver from a stand over the mantel- 
piece. “Go on, Manton,” he continued, sitting down. “I'll 
amuse myself putting some cartridges into this while you are 
telling me about your adventures to-day. What did you do 
after going out this morning ? ” 

“T went to Greenwich Park again—not by water this time,” 
said the younger man with a slight shiver. “I easily found out 
the spot where I saw the Greek sitting down the previous day. 
After a pretty long search I found the knife buried under a few 
inches of clay.” 

“ The knife on the mantelpiece ?” 

“Yes. I was then, of course, more than ever determined to 
pursue my enquiries. It was after two when I left Greenwich. 
I took the train to London Bridge, and in the railway carriage 
I read an evening paper. ‘The Wellclose Square Suicide,’ and 
‘ Wellclose Square Murder’ has now advanced a further stage, 
so far as the newspaper headings are concerned. It is now ‘The 
Wellclose Square Mystery,’ as, no doubt, you are aware. ‘No 
further intelligence of any value’ was the gist of the paragraph I 
read.” 

* Not even a clue ?” smiled Bompas. 

“No, not even a clue. It was stated the police were instituting 
a vigorous search for the foreign gentleman, but no hope was held 
out that there was any chance of discovering him. One portion 
of the newspaper paragraph struck me. Just at the conclusion it 
was stated that the murdered woman’s husband was reticent about 
his wife’s early history. I determined to visit the man. He had 
some reason for being reticent, and I would try and find out what 
it was. Revolving many plans, I reached St. Katharine’s Dock, 
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and soon found the Bangkok—a large, white-painted iron ship. I 
went on board and enquired for Helston. I told the captain, a 
good humoured, obliging young man, that I represented a certain 
newspaper, and was anxious to interview Margaret Helston’s hus- 
band. Helston—a low-sized but powerfully-built man, something 
over thirty years of age, with a weak though good-natured cast of 
countenance—was sent aft to me. He was told the object of my 
visit, and seemed inclined to be ill-humoured and uncommunica- 
tive. ‘I’m fairly persecuted,’ he began surlily, ‘with a lot of you 
chaps coming here to ask me questions. I can tell no more than 
I have told already—and it ain’t fair, neither!’ he said, petulantly, 
‘with the poor girl lying butchered.’ I pitied the man, and was 
almost inclined to bid him good-bye. However, I thought it were 
best not to be too precipitate. ‘I know it seems heartless to remind 
you of what has passed,’ I went on; ‘ but I’ll endeavour to ask you 
no useless questions. I assure you I possess a little knowledge 
concerning your trouble that none of your former interrogators 
possessed.’ The man looked at me with a curious, uneasy ex- 
pression. ‘ You would like, of course, to discover the murderer ?’ 
Iasked. ‘Like it!’ he cried, excitedly. ‘Ill make short work of 
him when I come across him!’ ‘His object wasn’t robbery?’ I 
enquired. ‘Not likely!’ he replied. ‘There was nothing to rob. 
I was paid off the day before yesterday, but I gave my money to 
the skipper to keep for me. I intended handing it over to the 
poor girl last night.’ ‘ But,’ I said, ‘somebody might have thought 
you had given your money to your wife immediately after being 
paid off?’ ‘The man that murdered her didn’t,’ cried the sailor. 
He stopped abruptly after saying this, and, turning on his heel, 
was about to walk away. ‘Just a few minutes more,’ I said, tap- 
ping him on the shoulder. He looked round and sulkily muttered, 
‘Well, ain’t you satisfied yet?’ ‘No,’ I replied, ‘not quite. You 
have some suspicion as to the murderer yourself.’ ‘ No, I haven't,’ 
he almost snarled. ‘How could 1? Who said I had?’ ‘Oh, don’t 
lose your temper with me,’ I continued, as soothingly as possible. 
‘Your wife was married before, wasn’t she?’ His eyes literally 
blazed at my question. It was almost a random shot, but I saw 
it had struck home.” 

“ Quite a random shot, I should say,” interrupted Bompas. 

“No,” deprecated Manton; “I told you I had been revolving 
many things in my mind before I reached the Docks. Why, I 
asked myself, should this sailor Helston be reticent about his 
wife’s history if it were not that there was something connected 
with it which would injure himself?” 

“ Or reflect discredit on him merely,” added Bompas. 

“ Discredit! What could he care about credit or discredit ? 
No. The man feared something, and when I saw him I was con- 
vinced that nothing less than personal fear of the law would affect 
him.” 
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“T don’t see what you’re driving at, unless you mean to inform 
me now that Margaret Helston was killed by her husband.” 

“ No—and yes! I told you mine was almost a random shot, but 
I thought the offence Helston had committed, and wanted to hide, 
might possibly be bigamy. I saw at a glance he was an ignorant, 
and probably a well-meaning, affectionate fellow, but he might 
have formed a bigamous marriage unwittingly, and afterwards, 
when he discovered the fact, be afraid he would get into trouble 
if the police came to know of it. Helston was just the sort of man 
who would secretly determine to be his own avenger.” 

“But surely there were many other things which he might 
wish to hide besides a bigamous marriage !” 

“Yes; and I had plenty arrows in my quiver, but the first 
luckily hit the mark. Nothing, however, seemed to my mind so 
likely as bigamy on the sailor’s part. You must remember I have 
given more attention to the case than you have given, and I have 
thought and thought over it until—conceitedly enough, no doubt— 
I fancied I could account for almost every motive and act. At all 
events, as I looked at Helston after propounding my question, it 
seemed to me I had the key of the mystery in my hand. He 
approached closely, and in a trembling tone asked, ‘ How do you 
know that?’ ‘I know more than that,’ I answered, fixing my 
gaze steadily upon him. ‘I have seen the man whom you sus- 
pect, and whom it is your intention to hunt down privately, since 
the murder.’ ‘Dagovitch!’ he hissed through his clenched 
teeth. ‘ Where did you see him? Where is he? Tell me where 
I can lay hands on him. Tell me!’ he cried imploringly. ‘I do 
not know his name,’ I replied evasively. ‘Is Dagovitch a 
Greek ?’ ‘He declares he is an Austrian,’ said Helston; ‘ but he 
has so many names that he might belong to anywhere.’ I did not 
exactly follow the course of this style of reasoning, but I knew 
what Helston meant. ‘You may as well tell me first all you 
know—or rather all you suspect—and then perhaps we can find 
the man,’ [ said, motioning Helston to sit down, as I saw he would 
be likely to attract the attention of the captain or the crew if he 
remained standing and gesticulating. He sat down on a coil of 
new rope, and looking up at me with a submissive, dog-like ex- 
pression in his eyes, told me all I wanted to know. He began by 
relating a long rambling history 2 

“My God!” cried Bompas, starting to his feet, “there is some- 
thing more than a cat in the passage.” 

Manton also rose to his feet, and both men stood staring at the 
closed door for a few brief moments. Then Bompas, grasping his 
revolver, and holding out his hand on a level with his breast, 
stepped hastily to the door, threw it open, and shouted— 

“If there is anyone in the passage let him show himself at 
once, or I'll fire.” 


The passage was a long, dark, narrow one, and ran almost in a 
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straight line from the door of the room where the two men now 
stood. A slight movement was heard. 

“ One—two—” cried Bompas. 

“Stop! do not fire. I have no weapon. I will come, gentle- 


men.” 
“Dagovitch!” gasped Manton, a cold sweat bursting through 


his temples. 
“Dagovitch!” he gasped again, clutching the table con- 
vulsively for support, as he beheld the Greek standing in the door- 


way, smiling. 


IV. 


For a moment Bompas felt unnerved. 
Covering the Greek with the revolver, and walking backwards 
a few paces, he said, 

“JT am a pretty good shot. If you make any movement that I 
don’t like, I’ll fire at you instantly.” 

Folding his arms, the Greek, still standing in the doorway and 
smiling, murmured, 

“ You are quite right to have alarm, no doubt ; but pray accept 
my assurance that I am without a weapon, and at your mercy. 
May I sit down? I am tired, and I wish to speak to you.” 

“ Yes,” replied Bompas, hesitatingly, “I suppose you may; but 
clasp your hands in front of you, and do not attempt to unclasp 
them.” 

“An unnecessary precaution, gentlemen,” smiled the Greek, 
clasping his hands; “ but you see I am docile—I do your bidding, 
sir.” 

Manton, who had now partially recovered from his alarm, shud- 
dered as he saw Dagovitch seat himself leisurely near the doorway. 

*T don’t think we have any business with this man,” he said to 
Bompas. ‘ What are we to do with him? I should have laid my 
case before the authorities to-day. I thought he was hiding 
among the timber stacks at Rotherhithe.” 

“Pardon me for interrupting your conversation,” put in the 
Greek. “ You are right, Mr. Manton, I was in hiding, as you so 
cleverly guessed, among the timber; but I had one little suspicion 
that you, pardon the expression, were hounding me down; and I 
went to the Greenwich Park and found my knife was not there. 
If I had met you there to-day we should have had a little dispute, 
a little dispute,” he chuckled. “I may as well be candid and 
tell you, Mr. Manton, I heard some of your conversation this night 
with your friend. You are clever, very clever, but you want 
the pluck. Your courage—well,” shrugging his shoulders, “ it is 


not much.” 
“What are we to do, Bob?” asked Manton, as Dagovitch 
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suddenly stopped and commenced to chuckle violently. “ I can- 
not go out to fetch a policeman and leave you here with that man.” 

The Greek raised his head. ‘Do not be uneasy,” he smiled. 
“T would not come here but that I know I am in a-—well, in a fix. 
You see, if the police do not get hold of me the sailor man, Helston, 
will get hold of me, thanks to my clever friend Mr. Manton; and 
of the two I prefer the police. There wi!l be more fair play with 
them, and more time to prepare for another world—for sooner or 
later it comes to that with us all. I have made up my mind to go 
to the police. You can take me, Mr. Manton. I will go like a 
little lamb—but I would like very much, gentlemen, to tell you a 
few things before I part company with you. May I continue ?” 

“Tf it pleases you,” replied Bompas. ‘But I have no wish to 
hear anything further from your lips. I confess lam in a puzzle 
to know how to act.” 

“Mr. Manton can tell you how to act. He was about to inform 
the police to-morrow or next day, I have no doubt. He can 
tell them of me to-night. Had it not been for my very foolish 
curiosity to hear more distinctly all he had to say, he might not, 
perhaps, have been able to inform to-morrow, for I would not 
have made the noise which disturbed you, gentlemen; and you 
would have found—I address myself to you, Mr. Bob, as your 
friend calls you—I do not mean offence if that is only your 
Christian name—you would have found your friend strangled in 
his bed in the morning.” 

The Greek spoke fiercely as he approached the end of this 
sentence, and both men started as they heard him make some 
horrid guttural noise as he uttered the word “ strangled.” Bompas 
still kept the revolver pointed at him. 

“T lose myself occasionally,” continued the Greek. “I forget 
myself ; but you cannot blame me, Mr. Manton, can you, I ask, for 
having a desire to make myself even with you ?” 

“] sha’n’t listen to you any longer,” exclaimed Bompas. “ Just 
answer me one question, and then I think I had best get the 
police in. How did you find your way into the passage ? ” 

“Very simply. Mr. Manton—it was not very clever of him 
after all—dropped his cards on the roadway ; and a key, which I 
was right in suspecting would open your door, did the rest. Oh, 
it is very simple, I assure you.” 

Manton, looking at Bompas, murmured, “ He is right. I could 
not fancy where I had lost my key.” 

“Had I disposed of Mr. Manton,” went on the Greek, “ the 
sailor man, Helston, would probably have been obliged to go to 
sea once more without having found me out ; for I know a clever 
gentleman like Mr. Manton would not tell anyone, unless the 
police, where he supposed I was in hiding.” 

“Go out and fetch a policeman, Manton,” said Bompas. “I 
am sick of this. I have no fear about remaining with this cold- 
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blooded scoundrel. The moment he makes the smallest effort to 
unclasp his hands, I'll pull the trigger.” 

“‘ Let me put one or two questions to him first, Bob.” 

“ All right, but please get it over quickly.” 

“Were you legally married to Margaret Helston?” asked 
Manton, fixing his eyes on the Greek. 

“Yes, many years ago. She was from Rotherhithe. I have 
not been there since until last evening. Noone knew me there— 
time changes things and people so—but I must admit it was 
rather daring. I knew every foot of ground around the Docks. 
That is why I went there. I could hide there for weeks. She 
thought me dead. She had no right to think me dead. I am 
very jealous—very jealous! I joined the Bangkok at Sulina, 
and to my astonishment found my wife—my wife, remember 
please—had morried again, and to aman like Helston! Oh, it was 
too much, too much! Then she declined to leave him for me— 
think of that! I, who am a gentleman, quite a gentleman, I do 
assure you. It made me angry. My blood was at a fever heat. 
[ snatched my knife from my belt. I thought it would look like 
a pretty case of suicide—Ah-h!” he almost shrieked. Then 
his head sinking on his breast, “It makes me ill. I faint, | 
faint—for mercy’s sake, one drop of water, one drop of water—” 

Manton hastily jumped to his feet, tilled a tumbler with water, 
and quickly stepped across the room to the Greek. He held the 
tumbler to his lips. As he did so, Bompas saw a quick move- 
ment of the fainting man’s hand. A moment later, Dagovitch, 
with a yell of triumph, held high over Manton’s head a long, 
glittering dagger. 

Before it reached Manton’s breast, Bompas fired. The dagger 
fell from the Greek’s hand. He was shot through the wrist. 
With a howl of pain and rage, he clutched Manton by the neck 
with the fingers of his left hand; but Bompas quickly threw 
himself upon him, and there was soon an end to the unequal fight. 





* 





* 





* 7 &® 
“Come away,” said Manton to his friend, some two months 
later, as he saw the judge put on the black cap. “ This is the 


last time I'll play amateur detective.” 
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SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYS IN LONDON: 


Dickens and Old London—Waterloo Bridge—Lincoln’s Inn— 
John Forster—Anthony Trollope—Soane Museum—Story of 
George Soane, ete. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 





ONE is tempted by the interest which associates Dickens with old 
quarters of London still to follow up further this interesting 
subject. There was a genuineness, very different from mere 
dillettantism, in his love and appreciation of old London streets ; 
and a very curious book, different from what has been 
published already, might be made on the subject. His regular 
attendance at the old city churches—a different one every Sunday 
—was a truly quaint idea. His long night walks through the old 
city streets when his nerves were a little unstrung, the various 
interesting scenes he noted in The Uncommercial Traveller, 
show what a nice touch he had in this way. But there was even 
a deeper significance. The old city was a stimulant, and prompted 
his fancy in an odd but effective way, which is revealed curiously 
in a letter of his from Lausanne. 

“The difficulty of going at a rapid pace is prodigious; it is 
almost an impossibility. I suppose this is partly the effect 
of the absence of streets and numbers of figures. I can’t 
express how much I want them. It seems as if they supplied 
something to my brain. For a week or a fortnight I can write 
prodigiously in a retired place (as at Broadstairs), and a day in 
London sets me up again and starts me. My figures seem dis- 
posed to stagnate without crowds about them.” But how good a 
guide he is in a topographical way, and how useful his gleanings 
may be to the future London antiquarian, will be seen from 
what he notes so pleasantly in connection with Waterloo Bridge 
und its toll-gate, which now seem part of ancient history. In 
twenty years elderly people will be saying to their children, “ I 
recollect when there was a turnstile here and toll-houses, and 
every cab was stopped to pay twopence,” while a careless and 
“superior” allusion in a leader might run, “ People will smile to 
think how those of the last generation, hurrying to catch the train, 
_— have calmly and patiently submitted to this importunate 
evy 77 

The toll and toll-taker, with his turn-stiles, have now passed 
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away, with the stoppage of luggage-laden cabs hurrying to 
Waterloo. The public, however, grew so deft and experienced 
that the traveller was always ready with his cash, while the toll- 
man, co-operating, handed out the proper change in a second. 
This he contrived by long practice and by sense of touch, having 
a number of pockets, one for pennies, another for silver, ete. 
Many years ago Dickens was taken down the river of a night by 
the police, and heard from one of the toll-men some curious 
experiences concerning the suicides for which the bridge was then 
in high fashion. 

“The Bridge,” as the toll-man informed him, “ was originally 
named the Strand Bridge, but had received its present name at 
the suggestion of the proprietors when Parliament resolved to vote 
three hundred thousand pounds for the erection of a monument in 
honour of the victory. Parliament took the hint,” said Waterloo, 
with the least flavour of misanthropy, “and saved the money.” 
Of course the Duke of Wellington was the first’ passenger, and of 
course he paid his penny, and of course he preserved it ever more.* 

The treadle and index at the toll-house (a most ingenious con- 
trivance for rendering fraud impossible) were invented by Mr. 
Leathbridge, then property-man of Drury Lane Theatre. 

This was the now familiar “turn-stiles,”’ known so well at 
every exhibition, but then quite a novelty. 

Our author ensconced himself in the toll-house and had a long 
and interesting talk with the toll man on all the incidents he 
observed in his professional life. 

First, of the “suicides,” which now appear to have “ gone out” 
with the tolls. 

“This is where it is,” said Waterloo. “If people jump off 
straight forwards from the middle of the parapet of the bays of the 
bridge, they are seldom killed by drowning, but are smashed, poor 
things; that’s what they are; they dash themselves upon the 
buttress of the bridge. But, you jump off,” said Waterloo to me, 
putting his forefinger in a button hole of my great coat; “ you 
jump off from the side of the bay, and you'll tumble, true, into 
the stream under the arch. What you have got to do, is to mind 
how you jump in! There was poor Tom Steele from Dublin. 
Didn’t dive! Bless you, didn’t dive at all! Fell down so flat into 
the water, that he broke his breast-bone, and lived two days!” 

I asked Waterloo if there were a favourite side of his bridge for 
this dreadful purpose. He reflected, and thought yes, there was. 
He should say the Surrey side. 





* As the Great Duke was the first to pay the halfpenny toll, it might be interesting 
to know who was the last passenger to pay it; for, of course, there must have been 
a halfpenny received which was the last. I understand that Mr. Thomas Purnell— 
whose incisive criticisms in the Atheneum some years, “ fluttered the dovecots ” of 
the dramatists, and which were signed “ Q ”-—-claims the distinction of being positively 
the last passenger that paid the halfpenny. 
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He considered it astonishing how quick people were! Why, 
there was a cab came up one Boxing-night, with a young woman 
in it, who looked, according to Waterloo’s opinion of her, a little 
the worse for liquor; very handsome she was too—very handsome. 
She stopped the cab at the gate, and said she’d pay the cabman 
then: which she did, though there was a little hankering about 
the fare, because at first she didn’t seem quite to know where she 
wanted to be drove to. However, she paid the man, and the toll 
too, and looking Waterloo in the face (he thought she knew him, 
don’t you see!) said, “I'll finish it somehow!” Well, the cab 
went off, leaving Waterloo a little doubtful in his mind, and 
while it was going on at full speed the young woman jumped out, 
never fell, hardly staggered, ran along the bridge pavement a little 
way, passing several people, and jumped over from the second 
opening. At the inquest it was giv’ in evidence that she had been 
quarrelling at the “ Hero of Waterloo,” and it was brought in jealousy. 
(One of the results of Waterloo’s experience was, that there was 1 
deal of jealousy about.) ‘ Sometimes people haven’t got a half- 
penny. If they are really tired and poor we give ’em one and let 
‘em through. Other people will leave things—pocket-handker- 
chiefs mostly. I have taken cravats and gloves, pocket-knives, 
toothpicks, studs, shirt pins, rings (generally from young gents, 
early in the morning), but handkerchiefs is the general thing.” 

“ Regular customers?” said Waterloo. “ Lord, yes! We have 
regular customers. One, such a worn-out used-up old file as you 
can scarcely picter, comes from the Surrey side as regular as ten 
o'clock at night comes; and goes over, J think, to some flash 
house on the Middlesex side. He comes back, he does, as reg’lar 
as the clock strikes three in the morning, and then can hardly 
drag one of his old legs after the other. He always turns down 
the water-stairs, comes up again, and then goes on down the 
Waterloo Road. He always does the same thing, and never varies 
aminute. Does it every night—even Sundays.” 

Having related these anecdotes in a natural manner, which was 
the best warranty in the world for their genuine nature, our friend 
Waterloo was sinking deep into his shawl again, as having 
exhausted his communicative powers and taken in enough east 
wind, when my other friend Pea in a moment brought him to the 
surface by asking whether he had not been occasionally the subject 
of assault and battery in the execution of his duty? Waterloo, 
recovering his spirits, instantly dashed into a new branch of his 
subject. We learnt how “ both these teeth”—here he pointed 
to the places where two front teeth were not—were knocked out 
by an ugly customer, who, one night, made a dash at him 
(Waterloo) while his (the ugly customer’s) pal and coadjutor 
made a dash at the toll-taking apron where the money-pockets 
were ; how Waterloo, letting the teeth go (to Blazes, he observed 
indefinitely), grappled with the apron-seizer, permitting the ugly 
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one to run away ;.and how he saved the bank, and. captured his 
man, and consigned him to fine and imprisonment. Also how, 
on another night, “a Cove” laid held of Waterloo, then presiding 
at the horse gate of his bridge,-and threw him unceremoniously 
over his knee, having first cut his head open with his whip. How 
Waterloo “.got right,” and started after the Cove all.down the 
Waterloo Road, through Stamford Street, and round to the foot.of 
Blackfriars Bridge, where the Cove “cut into” a. public-house. 
How Waterloo cut in too; but how an aider and: abettor of the 
Cove’s, who happened to be taking a promiscuous drain at the bar, 
stopped Waterloo; and the Cove cut out again, ran aeross the road 
down Holland Street, and where not, and intoa beershop.. How 
Waterloo, breaking away from his detainer, was close. upon the 
Cove’s heels, attended by no end of people, who, seeing. him 
running with the blood streaming down his face, thought some- 
thing worse was “up,” and roared “ Fire!” and “ Murder!” on 
the hopeful chance of the matter in hand being one or both. 
How the Cove was ignominiously taken, in a shed where he had 
run to hide, and how, at the police-court, they at first wanted to 
make a sessions job of it; but eventually Waterloo was allowed to 
be “ spoke to,” and the Cove made it square with Waterloo by 
paying his doctor’s bill (W. was laid up for a week), and giving 
him “Three, ten.” Likewise we learnt what we had faintly 
suspected before, that your sporting amateur on the Derby day, 
albeit a captain, can be—* if he be,” as Captain Bobadil observes, 
“so generously minded ”—anything but a man of honour and a 
gentleman : not sufficiently gratifying his nice sense of humour 
by the witty scattering of flour and rotten eggs on obtuse civilians, 
but requiring the further excitement of “ bilking the toll,” and 
“pitching into” Waterloo, and “cutting him about the head with 
his whip ;” finally being, when called upon to answer for the 
assault, what Waterloo described as ‘ Minus,” or, as I humbly 
conceived it, not to be found. Likewise did- Waterloo inform us, 
in reply to my enquiries, admiringly and deferentially preferred 
through my friend Pea, that the takings at the Bridge had more 
than doubled in amount, since the reduction of the toll one half. 
And being asked if the aforesaid takings included much bad money, 
Waterloo responded, with a look far deeper than the deepest part 
of the river, he should think not-!—and so retired into his shaw} 
for the rest of the night. 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields is an old-fashioned spot enough, and has an 
air of amiable decay, which seems to plead for indulgence, as the 
old cab at Calais did to Mr. Sterne.. There are some curious un- 
suspected oddities connected with it, and which would escape the 
observer. Ihave often stopped to gaze with wonder at. the 
wrought-iron gates set up.to Colonel Brewster, and indulged \in 
much bewildering speculation why a gate should be set up-in 
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honour of any man, or of a military man, or that the gates should 
be set up as they are here, in the centre of a little iron railing 
that you could step across, no gate being wanted at this spot, the 
proper gate being a few yards Sicha up. The truth about this 
wonderful inappropriate gate was, I believe, that it was the work 
of some ingenious poor man, and was shown at some exhibition 
on which the legal committee, who were casting about for some 
means for honouring the colonel of “The Devil’s Own,” for some 
reason pitched. on these gates, which, it must be said, are not 
eminently artistic, though certainly superior to the Law Courts 
iron railing. 

Here also is one of the most artistic doorways in London, 
small, unpretending, and which the artist will find close to Turn- 
stile Street. But there is a house here which has associa- 
tions connected with Charles Dickens, and some interesting and 
even romantic associations. This was the residence of John 
Forster, so well described by Charles Dickens in his will as “my 
trusty friend.” _The happy propriety of this world will not be, 
questioned by any who knew John Forster well... I have many a 
letter of his before me, addressed from this handsome residence 
from 1855 to 1860, the palmy days when he and his friend 
were full of ardour, of plans, in the “full swing,” as it 
is called, of success and reputation. This house, No. 58, 
may be known by its handsome exterior and architec- 
tural portico. Here—and certainly Forster was the last speci- 
men of the “cultured literary man”—surrounded with his 
well-selected books, were drawn the most celebrated littéra- 
teurs of the day, and notably the bright and amiable “ Boz.” 
It was in 1844 that, hurrying home from Switzerland, he fixed 
a particular night at these chambers for the reading of the 
“Chimes.” This came round on a Monday, December 2nd, when 
a number of his friends were assembled to hear the charming 
little story read aloud by its gifted author, of which Mr. Forster 
writes in the Life, “ No detail remains in my memory, and all are 
now dead who were present at it, excepting only Mr. Carlyle and 
myself.” These words were written in 1873—but very soon Mr. 
Carlyle followed, and after Carlyle, the amiable writer himself. 

Maclise, sketched the scene, brilliant in its pencil outlines, every 
stroke full of character, and the whole pervaded by a gentle 
humour. “It will tell the reader all he can wish to know. He 
will see of whom the party consisted, and may be assured, with 
allowance for a touch of caricature, to which I may claim to be 
considered myself as the chief victim, that in the grave attention 
of Carlyle, the eager interest of Stanfield and Maclise, the keen 
look of poor Laman Blanchard, Fox’s rapt solemnity, Jerrold’s 
skyward gaze, the tears of Harness and Dyce, the characteristic 
points of the scene are sufficiently rendered.” Nothing, too, is 
more gracefuily romantic than the figure of the inspired young 
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author reading his work, a slight “halo” round his head; and 
though the “ trusty ” owner of the rooms makes good nature pro- 
test against the mode in which he has been dealt with, it is 
impossible not to recognise the likeness. 

Forster, as I have said, was the last of the cultured, refined 
school of literary men well trained by a rigorous course in all the 
schools—journalism, politics, biography, theatrical and artistic 
criticism. No man had a nicer taste in all matters of art. His 
judgment of a player, a poem, a book, a picture, was ever excellent, 
fortified by judicious remarks and reasons that were a ready instruc- 
tion. Most of all, he was one of the heartiest appreciators of 
humour, and a good thing, that could be desired, very different 
from that insipid mode of receiving all such things promiscuously. 
I shall not forget, as a choice entertainment, how he one night read 
aloud to a small circle, Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, 
with such fine elocution and excellent dramatic power, principally 
bringing out the Kitely passages, which he himself had performed 
on some famous occasions. It was simply masterly. This same 
will directed him in the qualification of his taste for pictures, rare 
MSS., bindings, books, sketches, and the like. It is when we 
recall the coterie he drew about him at those Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
rooms—such men as Jerrold, Maclise, Dickens, Carlyle, Tennant, 
Bulwer, Talfourd, Browning, Landseer, Monkton, Milnes, Hood, 
Lamb and many more—and compare them with that of our times, 
that we see what a different thing literary work was then. 

In the year 1848, a young beginner in literature, a small 
official in the Post Office, and having seen a good deal of the 
Irish distress in that year, came to these rooms, in due awe of 
the clever editor of the Examiner. “Full of my purpose,” says 
Anthony Trollope, for it was he, “I presented myself to Mr. 
John Foerster. I think that that portion of the literary world 
which understands the fabrication of newspapers will admit that 
neither before his time nor since has there been a more capable 
editor of a weekly newspaper. As a critic he belonged to the 
school of Bentley and Gifford. But that very eagerness made him 
a good editor. Into whatever he did he put his very heart and 
soul. Soto him I went. At this time I knew no literary men. 
I stated my name and official position, and the fact that opportu- 
nities had been given me of seeing the poor houses in Ire- 
land. Would a series of letters on the subject be acceptable ? 
The great man, who loomed very large to me, was pleased to say 
that if the letters should recommend themselves by their style 
and manner, if they were not too long they should appear.” And 
they did. 

In the “ Fields” is a very curious and unique attraction, one 
of the most singular collections not in England, but in any 
country—one of those puzzles or “ follies ” which mystifies while 
it entertains. I mean, of course, the curious Soane Museum, 
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everything connected with which, the founder, the founder’s son, 
the history of its chief object of attraction, more than deserve the 
title of “curious.” First the house itself should be noted—one of 
the ordinary old dwelling houses of the Square, but altered 
strangely, with a strange “case” fitted on in front, like a ward- 
robe, to get room. Sir John Soane was the famous architect who 
built the Bank of England, or transformed it, yet here he of set 
purpose resolved to patch and add to an old house with the view, 
he said, of showing a museum in a private house, and what could 
be attempted in that way. This Sir J. Soane was an architect 
of the last century, having an elegant and classical style, 
founded on a study of the best antique models, such as gave a 
charm to the works of the brothers Adam. This sort of graceful 
state and proportion—difficult to define—is what we look for 
in vain in the present London architects, whose works seem to 
want “balance,” the length of whose buildings seem to have no 
relation to their height, whose minor details seem to be as 
prominent as the leading features. Soane was the son of a brick- 
layer, and by foreign travel and study, and the patronage of Sir 
W. Chambers, matured his taste. He became a fashionable and 
successful architect at the Royal Academy, and a very prominent 
personage indeed in his profession. But in his own family, as 
is so often the case, he was truly unfortunate, a dreadful enmity 
prevailing all his life between him and one of his sons-—George 
Soane, A.B. The story of this unhappy man is little known, but 
all who are interested in the stage will commiserate the wretched 
fate of one who, in his day, was a very successful dramatist. For 
many years ago he laid his “ case” before the public in a piteous 
appeal—now very scarce ; and he, besides, almost wearied out the 
public during a long course of years by his ceaseless complaints 
and clamourings. His father seems to have taken as dep a dis- 
like to him as his mother did to Savage, and, according to his 
account, persecuted him relentlessly. The reason appears to have 
been that he was disappointed by the unsteady habits and steady 
impecuniosity of his offspring. 

According to his story, he received an excellent education, was 
despatched to Cambridge, but which he had to leave before taking 
a degree, being some £300 in debt. He had now to seek his for- 
tune, tried novel and play writing, but without success. He fell 
ill, was reduced to the lowest stage of sickness and poverty, and 
then, says he, “ But I hardly know in what way to account for the 
infatuation which led me to marrying at a time when, if I had 
taken the trouble to look before me, I could hardly have helped see- 
ing that after a few months I must inevitably be left without support. 
The best reason I can give in so unreasonable a case is, that the 
chosen lady was both amiable and handsome, and the daughter, 
besides, of a gentleman, whom in earlier years my father had 
especially recommended to my attention, desiring me more parti- 
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cularly'to cultivate his:acquaintance. Why my father should find 
fault with the match, when he himself had been my introducer, I 
really cannot understand ; and just as little can I see a sufficient 
cause for any violent anger on the score of my not having consulted 
him upon the subject. For two years he had steadily refused to 
speak to me, to see me, or to write to me; and as I have already 
observed, even my supposed death-bed could not induce him to 
swerve from this resolution, the result of my Cambridge debts, or 
should I not rather say, of that hatred which he had shown to me 
from my infancy ? ’ 

“Our domestic affairs had, in the course of a very short time, 
reached the point that might have been augured from such a com- 
mencement. Mr. Boaden was unable to help us, being himself 
encumbered with a large family, and extremely limited in his 
income, although a respectable army-agent. In this dilemma, the 
intervention of my mother persuaded Sir John Soane into making 
me an allowance of two hundred pounds a year, to which she added 
another hundred, and sometimes more—an income far below the 
habits of life in which I had been brought up, and rendered some- 
what unpalatable by the knowledge that my brother, what with 
one thing and the other, received, from the two together, about 
eight hundred a year. Still it was an income, upon which, even 
in those expensive days, a young couple might have lived, sup- 
posing them to have been gifted with common prudence. Un- 
fortunately this was a virtue which neither of us possessed. We 
knew no more of household management than the children that 
soon began to add to our difficulties. Servants plundered us, 
good friends lived upon us, and tradesmen made out their bills 
upon us with no other restrictions than what were imposed upon 
them by their own consciences. As a necessary consequence I fell 
into the hands of usurers and lawyers ; the former lending money 
at fifty per cent., and the latter aggravating the loan to about as 
much more by what is delicately termed ‘law expenses.’ By the 
interference of friends, Sir John Soane was induced to promise he 
would liquidate my debts, at the very last moment, when it had 
become impossible for me to go on any longer.” 

Thus, even according to this unfortunate man’s statement, 
his father does not appear to have behaved so badly. The 
son was, however, presently flung into the King’s Bench 
Prison, “an execution in his house and his wife brought to. bed 
of twins.” 

‘In this case, I despatched letter after letter to Sir John Soane, 
urging and imploring him to take compassion upon one whose 
worst offence was thoughtless extravagance. All was to no 
purpose—he would not even return an answer, but waited for the 
moment when, goaded beyond all endurance, I should lay myself 
open to the decisive blow which he had been for some time 
meditating. Ignorant of any such intention, I went on.writing— 
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writing—each letter warmer ‘than the last, as the knell of death 
was rung into my ears from home, till at last he had got, as he 
imagined, the so-long desired opportunity. One day I was 
summoned to the prison lodge, where I found the Under-Marshal, 
Mr. Brooshoff, and two strangers waiting to receive me. ~At once 
it flashed across my mind that one must be the celebrated Dr. 
Munro, in which case the whole design was clear. My resolution 
was formed upon the instant, and I opened; instead of waiting for, 
the attack. ‘From whom had they come?’ ‘From Sir John 
Soane, to inquire after my health.’ ‘What! from Sir John Soane, 
who, when I was supposed to lie upon my death-bed, never once 
thought it worth his while to come near me? who even now has 
sent no relief to hisdying grandson! And your name, I suppose, 
is Dr. Munro?’ No decided answer. ‘ Well, gentlemen, I will 
cut this matter short. Your object, of course, is to find a sufficient 
cause for confining me in a mad-house’; and I turned to the 
Deputy-Marshal, ‘So long as I am a prisoner here, I am entitled 
to your protection, and rest assured that if you in any way neglect 
your duty, I have friends—not relations—who will call you to a 
legal reckoning.’ Thus was shipwrecked the attempt to transfer 
me from a prison to a mad-house.” 

Compromising with his creditors, he was released. His mother 
—always his friend—died. He now obtained the post of prompter 
at the Lyceum, but his creditors instantly came down on him, and 
he had to “quit his post and find a refuge at Margate.” But 
presently he was embroiled afresh with his father. “ It so fell out 
that Dr. Dibdin, the celebrated antiquary, had conceived a parti- 
cular dislike to Sir John Soane’s architecture, and when writing 
upon such subjects in a journal, he gave his opinion in that light, 
pungent style, which does not sting the less for its gaiety. Sir 
John Soane immediately took fire at this attack; and believing, 
or pretending to believe, that I was the author, he stopped the 
income I received from him. In this dilemma, I remonstrated 
with the editor, who thereupon wrote to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
pledging his word that I had nothing to do with the offensive 
article. The reply to this was a demand that the name of the 
real author should be given up. The matter being conveyed to 
Dr. Dibdin, he very liberally as well as honourably empowered the 
editor to explain that he had been the critic. But neither was 
this enough. Sir John Soane now required of Dr. Dibdin to come 
forward, and avow as much under his own hand; and the Doctor, 
treating the whole affair with much good humour, wrote the letter 
as desired. Here any reasonable person would imagine that every 
doubt had been cleared up and satisfied. Sir John Soane thought 
no such thing. He refused to accept the written declaration of a 
learned divine of unstained character ; and actually—will anyone 
believe it ?— insisted that ‘he should take his affidavit of the fact 
before a magistrate. Dr. Dibdin was at first taken somewhat 
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aback at this demand. Hitherto each concession had only led to 
fresh and more unpalatable requisitions, and there was no saying 
that compliance even with this degradation might not be the 
precurser of something worse. Eventually, however, this kind- 
hearted and excellent man did as he was asked, as he well saw 
that the alternative would be the ruin of one who had not 
deserved it. 

“IT now applied to Sir John Soane’s clerk of the works, the usual 
almoner of what he was pleased to call his ‘charitable donations.’ 
To my utter surprise the answer was, that ‘he had received no 
orders.’ Hardly supposing that there could be any mistake, yet 
not knowing what better to do, I got a friend to call upon Sir 
John Soane in the way of expostulation, when the latter roundly 
asserted that it was a downright falsehood—that he had never 
stopped ‘ his charitable donation for an hour.’ My friend returned 
with this answer, and half inclined to be angry with myself, though 
still he could not see any cause for my sending him on so bootless 
an errand. Just as little could I see how I had been mistaken. 
To end the matter I once more repaired to the clerk’s office, 
when I got precisely the same reply as on the previous 
occasion—‘ he had received no orders.’ Thereupon ensued fresh 
missions to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, all equally fruitless; till at 
length after the lapse of a twelvemonth, I was summoned by letter 
to the little office at the bank. Thither I went accordingly, when 
the clerk produced four cheques, duly signed at the respective 
quarters, and altogether making up the year’s ‘ charitable donation.’ 
I was thunderstruck! ‘Why had he had not produced them 
before, upon my demanding them?’ ‘Because he had received 
orders to keep the cheques in his desk till farther notice.’ So 
then, the quarterly payments had never been stopped, they had 
only been withheld.” 

This poor perverse man had talents, and earned a small and 
precarious living by “adapting” plays from the French and Ger- 
man. One of the most successful was his translation of a famous 
opera—no less than the great “Der Freischiitz,” with which to be 
associated in even the humblest capacity is a distinction. Mr. 
Planché’s furnished the Libretto of the other of Weber’s operas, 
“ Oberon.” 

Many of his complaints are the ravings of a man brooding 
morbidly over a sense of injuries. As when he tells us:—*I 
might mention that when Mr. Robins of Regent Street kindly 
assisted me upon one occasion, and the fact came to the know- 
ledge of Sir John Soane, he declared with an oath to Mr. R. 
that, ‘they might meet again in heaven, but they never would on 
earth.’ Is this the road to heaven ?” When his father determined 
to give his museum and other property to the nation, and pro- 
ceeded to obtain an Act of Parliament, the son proceeded to 
oppose this diversion ofthe family estate, thereby further inflaming 
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his parent against him. He contested the matter by petitioning 
Parliament, and opposing it in every way before the committee, 
and enlisting Mr. Cobbett’s support. As may be conceived, all 
this failed, and the property passed to the nation. It seems the 
luckless son, however, enjoyed an annuity of two hundred pounds a 
year, which, by will, his father left him forty pounds a year during 
his life, as much to the daughter, and twenty to the youngest 
child, *‘ all of which our necessities compelled us to dispose of. 
For nearly a whole twelvemonth, so deplorable was my con- 
dition, that we were forced to live in an empty house—empty 
in the widest sense of the word—without a chair, a table, bed, or 
bedding; and all this while our fare was worse than that allowed 
in a prison or a workhouse—generally potatoes, with bread and 
water, and even those not always in sufficient quantities. Many 
atime I felt my resolution giving way, and was well-nigh tempted 
to lay myself down in the first lone ditch, and, dog-like, die; but 
the sight of my dear children stung me to fresh exertions, at the 
very moment when to keep up the struggle any longer seemed 
physically as well as morally impossible. How I lived through 
such a scene of misery, or how I worked myself out of it, has often 
been to me a wonder. But I am no longer capable of such efforts, 
being at the advanced age of sixty-two; and the question now is, 
stript of all unnecessary details—‘ Will the nation go on enjoying 
my property to the amount of one hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds, abandoning me and my children to starvation ?’ 

“ Upwards of thirty original dramatic pieces, some of which have 
kept possession of the stage for more than five-and-thirty years, 
about twelve volumes of tales and romances, numerous periodical 
writings, a poem, an elaborate antiquarian work, involving the 
knowledge of at least seven languages, and some hundreds of 
songs for music, many of which are to be found on almost every 
pianaforte in the kingdom, may, I humbly conceive, form some- 
thing like a claim to a moderate pension. And yet how far short 
does even this fall of my claim as one whose property the nation 
is enjoying.” In conclusion this unfortunate man adds: “ I write 
not in malice, not in revenge for the wrongs of a whole life; but 
in my own defence, and in justice to my children—‘* Suwm cuique 
tribuito.” My father’s rancour has extended beyond his life in 
every possible form that inventive hatred could suggest. For 
sixteen years I have borne in silence every calumny which could 
be heaped upon me, vainly hoping that persecution would at 
last be wearied out, or that the follies of my youth would not 
always be deemed a sufficient excuse for refusing me common 
justice, a pittance out of my own property, for my own support. 
True it is that several ministers of the Crown have, at various 
times, given me relief from the Queen’s Bounty Fund, thereby 
acknowledging the justice of my claims; but will any man of 
a just and generous mind assert this is ‘all which is due to me 
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and mine? I must once more take leave to ask, will this great 
nation do nothing for the family, whose natural inheritance it is 
enjoying? Will it leave the immediate descendants of Sir John 
Soane to starve, while it quietly devours the food of those 
descendants? I cannot, I may say, dare not, credit anything so 
monstrous, so insulting to the name of Englishmen. 

Turning from this sad and singular story, which may supply 
some wholesome reflections to the admiring visitor, we may enter 
the building, on one of the rather capriciously appointed days 
when it is open to the public. 

Through this museum and the strange crowded miscellany 
which is packed into it, one must always wander with mixed feel- 
ings of astonishment, puzzle, amusement, pity—bewilderment 
and admiration. At times one might be looking at the choicest 
cabinets of a dainty collection, so elegant and precious are the 
things collected, at another, at the hetereogenous gathering found 
in a marine dealer's shop. This is the secret of the extraordinary 
feeling as we go from room to room. It is a museum in a private 
house. Every inch of space, every corner, every bit of wall is 
literally “stuck over” with scraps and odds and ends of sculpture 
and fragments. All seem to have been as fish to the owner's 
net. Medals, coins, casts, drawings, engravings, models in cork 
and in wood, books, paintings, broken bits of sculpture, stained 
glass, sarcophagi, “ cinerary urns,” bronzes, gems, Etruscan vases, 
MSS., busts, and a hundred oddities are all gathered into the 
hetereogenous mass. This variety is what gives the collection its 
charm, everything is so conveniently placed under the visitors so 
opposed to the ennui of wandering through vast halls, as we have 
to do in great public museums, where you stare but do not look; 
while there is such an air of snugness, that the whole has a charm of 
its own, not to say fascination. You walk through a private house. 
Some of the pictures have high merit, such as Hogarth’s fine 
series of the “ Election,” which are interesting as having been in 
the possession of Garrick, and purchased at Mrs. Garrick’s sale in 
1823 for 1,650 guineas—a great price then. There are fine Cana- 
letti’s and Turner’s, and many pleasing pictures by inferior artists. 
Of course, the great attraction is the famous Belzoni sarcophagus, 
purchased for £2,000. 

But with all these evidences of good taste, there is an extra- 
ordinary mixture of fantastic, if not eccentric, feeling, which seems 
incredible in a man thus cultivated. Thus on the ground floor 
there is a sort of theatrical or Vauxhall imitation of a monk’s cell, 
contrived by some arrangement of old stones and tawdy stained 
glass, of the yellow tint which was in high fashion for hall lamps 
and greenhouses forty or fifty years ago, and so delighted was the 
owner with his contrivance that he thus expatiated on the result : 

“ Returning from the oratory, you proceed to the Parloir (/) of 
Padre Giovanni. The scriptural subjects represented on glass 
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are suited to the destination of the place, and increase its sombre 
characters. The other works of intellectual and highly-gifted 
talent, combined with the statues, etc., impress the spectator with 
reverence for the monk. From Padre Giovanni’s room the ruins 
of a monastery arrest the attention. The interest created in the 
mind of the spectator on visiting the abode of this monk will not 
be weakened by wandering among the ruins of this once noble 
monastery. The tomb of the monk, composed from the remains 
of an old ornament, adds to the gloomy scenery of this hallowed 
place. The pavement, composed of the tops and bottoms of 
broken bottles found among the gravel dug out for the founda- 
tion of the monastery, furnishes an admirable lesson of simplicity 
and economy, and shows the unremitting assiduity of the pious 
monk. The stone structure at the head of the monk's grave 
contains the remains of Fanny, the favoured companion, the 
delight, the solace of his leisure hours, whose portrait, painted by 
James Ward, R.A., may be seen in the breakfast-room.” 

Leaving the “ ruins,” turn we now, as the old guide book would 
put it, to the “ monument court ;” “in the centre is an architec- 
tural Pasticico of about thirty feet high, composed of an extra- 
ordinary miscellaneous jumble, the pedestal upon which the cast 
of the Belvedere Apollo was placed, a marble capital of Hindoo 
architecture, a capital in stone like that at Tivoli, and another of 
a Gothic sort. These are surmounted by various architectural 


groups placed one upon the other, and the whole is terminated 
hy a@ pineapple.” All which nonsense aboutt “ Parloirs” and 
Padre Giovanni and his faithful dog can only cause a smile. 

On the whole, most agreeable and interesting hours can be spent 
in this odd conglomeration, which is too little known to Londoners. 


(To be continued.) 





BALLADE OF DEAD HOPES. 


WE launched our hopes in the long ago, 
Or ever we wist what life would be, 
Like nutshell boats on the stream’s swift flow, 
With sail and pennon floating free ; 
They drifted down by lawn and lea, 
They drifted into the golden south ; 
But how many reached the brimming sea, 
And where are the dear dead hopes of youth ? 


In the idle hours of the noon-day glow, 
We built in pride and hopeful glee 
Tall chateaus in Spain, row after row, 
Master-builders I wis were we : 
And Time—the pitiless wizard he— 
Touched our castles, and knew no ruth, 
And they faded like dew-mist silently — 
And where are the dear dead hopes of youth? 


Loyal je serai, we sang, heigho! 
We carved one name on pale and tree ; 
We courted the god of the fatal bow 
With service fair and bended knee ; 
We knew but one divinity, 
(Oh, laughing eyes, and rose-red mouth !) 
But which of us won the bright ladye, 
And where are the dear dead hopes of youth ? 


ENvoy. 


Prince, we wasted the golden hours, I trow, 

Ere we woke from the dream and knew the truth— 
Little it boots to wonder now 

Where are the dear dead hopes of youth. 


ROBERT RICHARDSON, 





A MODERN MEDEA. 


By B. PEYTON WARD. 


HiLpA TREVOR was not a pleasant looking woman. I say “ woman,” 
because, though I am reluctantly obliged to admit that she must 
have once been a girl, so little of the girl remained that, had any- 
body told me she was born at the age of thirty, I should have 
found little difficulty in believing it. There was something hard 
and unapproachable in everything about her. She was hard from 
her straight brows and massive chin, down to the points of her 
pointed boots, which shone as if tipped with some metal. When 
she was annoyed, an ugly scowl would spread over her face—and 
what a scowl! She seemed in a moment to become another 
being—her eyes glared, lines sprang up which age never made, 
and her lips, which were naturally rather full and passionate, drew 
tightly together until they became livid. For several seconds she 
would remain motionless and stony, and I feel sure that, had a 
steel been drawn across her clenched hand, it would have made 
the sparks fly ; the next moment she was herself again. I only 
saw her once under the influence of one of these silent furious fits 

of temper, and I hope I may never see its like again. When I 
say that she never took much notice of me, I am only speaking the 
truth, however much it may hurt my feelings. So if I venture to 
tell you how it was that I saw her in her terrible wrath, she will 
never recognise my hand in it. 

I do not want you to think that she was plain or wanting in 
attraction; on the contrary, she was rather good-looking. She 
had magnificent eyes, well-cut features, well-shaped hands, and a 
fine figure. She was essentially what is called “a fine woman,” 
and few people would pass her without taking a glance at her. 
In fact, she had been a beauty, and a very haughty noli me 
tangere beauty too, I expect. Not the sort of beauty to caress 
and say pretty things to, but one to put on a pedestal, and admire 
from a distance. While thanking Providence she did not belong 
to you, I suppose she often thought of that “ had been,” with its 
lost opportunities, which perhaps accounted for her expression in 
repose, being a mixture of disappointment and defiance. She had 
lately begun to realise that the many offers she had scornfully 
declined long ago did not prevent her from growing old, and the 


thought of it, while making her uneasy, and at times, desperate, 
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did not tend to improve either her temper or her appearance. 
Now, that men, from constant snubbing, kept away from her, she 
didall she could in the unbending way natural to her to attract 
them ; need I say, with little success. She got her father, with 
whom she lived alone, to give party after party ; but nothing came 
of them: men ate his dinners, drank his wines, were coldly polite 
to her, and that was all. It was in vain she adopted the most 
fashionable and juvenile attire, beginning to admit, with reluc- 
tance, the power of such things over the masculine heart; she 
even put on a sowpcon of rouge (“I’m getting so pale,” she 
said to herself, in excuse); but as yet there had not been the 
semblance of an aspirant. 

She was much too independent to require a maid to accompany 
her in her walks; but as she was going along the Brompton Road 
one afternoon, she began wondering whether such a protection 
would not in some measure assist in giving her a more youthful 
appearance. You see her mind was constantly occupied with the 
same subject ; and, in her desperate state, she was not a woman to 
neglect a matter so trivial even as this. She was thinking the 
question over with all the gravity due to its importance, when she 
became aware of a man of very attractive exterior walking towards 
her. As soon as he saw her something unusual seemed to strike 
him, for his face lighted up—it looked all the better for that— 
he threw away his cigar, slackened his pace, and stared at her with 
evident pleasure, though in no rude or obtrusive manner. As he 
passed her she thought he said something which sounded like 
“ Eureka,” but that was absurd, she afterwards admitted, “ because 
there is no such word, you know,” she said to a friend to whom 
she related the episode. “Of course not, dear,” was the sapient 
rejoinder, “ you must have been mistaken.” 

Men often looked at her in the street ; but there was something 
unusual in this man, and she couldn’t have said why; but she 
stopped in front of a shop window, and took a glance in the 
direction he had gone, with those eyes, which women are credited 
with having in the back of their heads. To her surprise, she saw 
him also standing at a window ; but having eyes, fine though they 
were, only on each side of his nose, he was using those on her 
with all the fixity of which they were capable. Thinking it a mere 
coincidence, she walked on, only to find the interesting stranger 
again near her, and again devouring her with his brilliant optics. 
He followed her until she reached Albert Gate, where he crossed 
the road hurriedly, came back in front of her, and then passed 
her slowly, gazing earnestly, almost sternly, at her as long as he 
decently could. 

“ Why, that’s the very thing,” he said, as he went into the park. 
“What a piece of luck. Nowall I want is an opportunity, and I'll 
make one, or my name isn’t Jack Marsden, and my idea will be 
realised. Splendid, by Jove!” 
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A few years before Hilda would have been very indignant, no 
one more so, at the very idea of a man following her; but now, as 
she went home, she was rather pleased than otherwise. “He was 
certainly very good-looking and evidently a gentleman,” she 
thought, as she sat working at a very stiff piece of embroidery all 
over gold lace and beads. 

I am sorry to have to record that after sleeping rather badly, 
she deliberately went into the Brompton Road the next afternoon 
at the same hour. I don’t say she had any hope of meeting her 
. unknown admirer, but it looked uncommonly like it when I tell 
you that she had forgotten all about the idea of taking her maid 

out with her, and worse still that it was not long before the fair- 





! haired gentleman with the long moustache came sauntering along. 
l Their eyes met, and Hilda felt herself actually blushing (not a 
L common failing with her, by any means). He, however, seemed 
l quite unmoved, and only stared at her in the searching manner 
2 which had so struck her before. His indifference piqued her, and 
0 the beginning of one of her scowls I have told you about just 
p showed itself and disappeared. He must have seen the little 
0 cloud ; he was staring so, he couldn’t have helped it, but far from 
s disconcerting him it seemed to act as a stimulus, for he looked at 
e her more pleased than ever, and carefully went through the same 
_ manceuvres as the day before, not omitting to come full on her at 
h Albert Gate. 
e Hilda was puzzled, and no wonder; the man was certainly very 
e odd. When she got home her puzzled expression was so apparent 
e that meeting her father in the hall he at once said, 
n “Well, Hilda, has somebody been asking you a conundrum, or 
it is the momentous question of what to wear to-night still un- 
answered ?” 
ig I am afraid Hilda was so full of what had just happened, that 
1e when her father spoke to her, she only half heard what he said, 
1€ and answered as if he must know all about it, for she said, rather 
od angrily, 
Ww “No, what I wear is of no consequence now. He won't P 
2 Then she stopped and ran upstairs. Mr. Trevor seemed sur- 
er prised, as well he might, at the irrelevancy of her remark; but 
re being a somewhat indifferent man he soon forgot all about his 
er question and its unfinished answer. Miss Trevor was scarlet 
38. when she got to her room, not so much at the thought of this 
ed man’s marked admiration (what else couid he be following her 
ed for), but rather because she had so nearly behaved like a girl in 
he her teens before her father, who would only have laughed at her, 
and pooh-poohed the notion of the man having noticed her at all, 
rk. except in her own imagination; besides, she was not in the habit 
Pil of making a confidant of her father. It was long since any man 
be had eared for the society of Hilda Trevor, and though of course 


she still did her best to try and please those who came to her 
pp 2 
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‘father’s house, she did so with considerable weariness, feeling 
every day how useless it allwas. Therefore, you must make some 
allowance for her, when I say that this man was very much in her 
thoughts as she dressed herself with more than usual care for 
the ball she was going to that evening; just as if she knew 
he would be there, when, after all, nothing was more unlikely. 

As she took a last look at herself in the glass, she said, “I think 
I look very well to-night—for an old maid,” she added, with a 
bitter smile. 

And she did look very well, for I saw her. The rouge was well, 
not too well, managed, and far from looking old-maidish, she gave 
me the idea of a very handsome woman. 

I have noticed when women proclaim, not only to themselves, 
but openly, that they intend to be old maids, you may take it for 
granted that they have strong hopes of somebody proposing to 
them, whom they intend to accept unconditionally ; and the fact 
that Hilda made that remark to her looking-glass, and shortly 
afterwards to her father, only goes to strengthen my observation. 
She started for the ball in very good spirits, in spite of feeling 
that she would probably shine only in the capacity of a wall- 
flower, for she was much above dancing with Tom, Dick and 
Harry. Towards midnight she had been sitting out long enough 
to make her look sullen and unapproachable. Every now and 
then her glance wandered towards the door, as if she expected 
somebody ; but all she saw was the usual half-dozen unhappy- 
looking men, who are always to be seen, leaning against the walls 
at the doorway of a ball-room, getting in everybody’s way, and 
with difficulty keeping from yawning. 

Why don’t they go to bed, if they neither want to dance or 
speak to anybody, instead of wearing out the back of their coats, 
and depriving themselves of that rest which they seem so much 
to require. 

Suddenly her eyes brightened, though she could scarcely 
believe what she saw, and was half inclined to think it was the 
result of thinking too much of her late adventure. For there was 
her unknown friend among the melancholy band, staring at her 
as if he meant to take a mental photograph of her. But, though 
he stared as usual, he made no effort to get introduced to her, 
which she expected and hoped, or even to move away from where 
she first saw him. Hilda could not very well make any advances, 
so she was obliged to wait, as patiently as she could, for events to 
develope. Of course, to add to her vexation (why was he so shy? 
he didn’t look as if afflicted with that obsolete virtue)several men, 
emboldened by her sweet expression, perhaps, now came and 
asked for a dance: men of the kind every woman knows—thick- 
skinned and incapable of seeing that they are unwelcome, and 
who always want to snap up those dances which she is keeping for 
her particular friends. Seeing how engrossed she was in this 
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man, it is not surprising that she refused them one and all with 
little ceremony, fearing that, if she gave one dance away, it might 
be the very one he would want. Two or three times the ominous 
scowl was produced for the benefit of the more importunate of 
them, no one of which escaped Jack ; and the angrier she got, the 
more interested did he seem to be in his observation. When the 
last of her white-tied persecutors had been successfully frowned 
away, you may imagine Hilda’s feelings when she saw her hero 
quietly walk off. He did not come back either; so, still more 
puzzled, and for the first time rather disappointed in him, she 
hastened to find her father, and insisted on going home at once. 

“Well, Hilda; enjoyed yourself?” said Mr. Trevor, who had 
been holding excellent hands at whist, and was in a good humour 
in consequence. 

Miss Trevor was seriously put out, for all she replied was, “ No, 
bored rather more than usual,” and then pretended to go to sleep. 
But she was still thinking of her mysterious friend, and wondering 
who he could be. The more she thought of him, the more in- 
clined she was to conclude that the whole thing was a myth, and 
that the man, whose behaviour was so strange, only existed in her 
imagination ; for, after all, she had never seen him speak to, or 
or appear to know, anybody. It was rather a shock to her to 
admit that she must have seen a vision, and that, too, in the shape 
of a handsome man. Still, as a week went by, and neither in 
Brompton Road nor anywhere else did she see a sign of him, she 
made up her mind that he must have been the result of a disor- 
dered digestion, now, happily, itself again. 

However, the disorder returned, and under such exceptional 
circumstances, that she was obliged to acknowledge that he was 
flesh and blood ; and very glad she was to do it, too. 

It was about a fortnight since the ball, and Hilda was having 
one at her own house. It was one of the best in her circle 
(Mr. Trevor did those sort of things well), and the rooms 
were crowded with pretty women and _irreproachably-dressed 
men. 

Hilda was taking a well-earned rest after her exertions as 
hostess, in the company of a man friend, with whom she was 
quarrelling with all the vigour of a really old friendship. Sud- 
denly she turned very pale, and looked quite frightened. 

“ What’s up, Hilda?” said Spencer, her friend, in the elegant 
phraseology of the nineteenth century. 

“Oh, nothing. I suppose the heat—I’m rather tired—go away 
till I call you—and get me a glass of water first. I shall be all 
right in a minute.” 

You will have guessed the cause of Hilda’s paleness and sudden 
fright. There he was! That mysterious man, standing at the 
door in the same attitude, staring silently at her, and in her own 
house, too. This was too much. Still, she felt she must do 
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something to clear up this mystery, so she called back Spencer to 
give her time to think. By a supreme effort she forced herself to 
talk on trivial subjects for a few minutes, and then, as if apropos 
of nothing, she said— 

“1 never knew I was short-sighted, or perhaps with age I am 
getting blind, but I can’t see across the room very well. Who is 
that fair man standing against the wall by the door ?” 

“ By Jove!” replied Spencer, “it’s Jack Marsden. I didn’t 
know you knew him.” 

“T don’t,” said Hilda, greatly relieved to find he really was 
alive after all. “I wonder how he got here ?” 

“Qh, I suppose somebody brought him; people have such 
cheek about that sort of thing—think nothing of bringing half-a- 
dozen fellows to one’s house, and girls to dance with them too. 
But Jack’s a capital chap—old friend of mine—artist, you know 
—shall I introduce you to him ? Sure you'll like him,” and he 
half rose. 

Hilda had no intention of letting Spencer know under what 
peculiar circumstances she had already seen his friend, but it was 
with difficulty that she hid the satisfaction she felt at the infor- 
mation he had given her. 

* Very well,” she said, with well-feigned indifference, “ you can 
introduce him; he does look rather nice, now I have had a look at 
him.” 

Jack was presently brought up, and formally introduced ; though, 
as usual, neither heard the other’s name. He did not ask her to 
dance ; but, sitting down in Spencer’s vacant seat, laughly referred 
to having seen her before, at which she blushed nicely, and 
admitted some dim recollection of him somewhere—<Ascot or 
Lords,” she naively suggested. 

Jack utterly ignored this transparent fiction. 

“T’m afraid you must have thought me awfully rude; but | 
rather stare at everybody, so of course I would at you.” (The 
*“ you” emphasised in Jack’s best manner.) 

“ Didn’t I see you at the Mathews’ ?” she said, presently. “I 
thought I recognised you in the crowd, but I am not sure,” she 
added, still clinging to her obviously useless fiction in the fear of 
letting him know she had looked at nobody else. 

“Yes, I saw you; but I was afraid of you, you looked so 
charmingly angry, and at last you frightened me away, as you 
did the other men, who, bolder than myself, actually tried to 
tempt you to dance.” 

In spite of this unpromising beginning, Jack managed to make 
himself uncommonly agreeable, as he always could when he had 
an object in view. Before they parted they were the best friends 
imaginable, and Jack made their farewell quite an affecting little 
affair. Soon after Jack dined with Mr. Trevor, which led natur- 
ally to an intimacy between Hilda and himself, which seemed 
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mutually agreeable. He told her how he first began painting, 
his early struggles, and enlarged, with all the egotism of an 
artist, on his method and its advantages. He amused her by 
telling her, in the happiest way, his many adventures when in 
search of those situations which should be, as nearly as possible, 
identical with the subject he was painting. I won’t yield to the 
temptation of becoming prolix by detailing how they met every- 
where, and how everybody was talking of Marsden’s infatuation 
for that queer Miss Trevor. Suffice it to say that Jack really 
seemed smitten with Hilda, and as for Hilda, one scarcely ever 
saw her scowl now, and in her own heart she hoped everything 
from the devotion of her new friend. But though he was always 
at her side at the various entertainments at which they always 
managed to meet, he had not said a word which could be tortured 
into anything approaching the serious and matrimonial. Persi- 
flage formed the staple of their conversation, and he seemed to 
take a never-ending pleasure in saying those little nothings most 
calculated to pique her, and at times make her positively angry. 
Still, as he always seemed so penitent, Hilda possessed her soul 
in patience and waited. One evening they were sitting together 
as usual, at a small soirée, and Jack was evidently indulging 
himself in his favourite amusement, for Hilda’s scowl was on the 
point of appearing more than once. Spencer, who was also 
there, walked up to shake hands with both of them, when 
Marsden, who had hardly said a word for some time, suddenly 
got up as if he had come to a serious resolution. He went 
straight up to a particularly pretty woman, who was surrounded 
by a number of gentlemen, and who was making herself very 
charming to them all, to judge by their pleased expressions. As 
soon as Marsden joined them, however, she put her arm in his, 
and they walked a little nearer Hilda, talking in low tones. 
Spencer just then passed them on his way to the door, when 
Marsden stopped him and whispered, “Go and tell Hilda who 
this is. She’s sure to ask you, and I have a particular reason for 
her knowing it now.” Nobody could refuse Jack, and Spencer 
went back to Hilda, who had been watching these manceuvres 
with growing surprise. The moment Spencer had gone on his 
unpleasant mission, Marsden disappeared, or rather went, and 
placed himself where he could see Hilda’s face without being seen 
himself. As he had anticipated, it was not long before Hilda, 
vainly trying to appear indifferent, asked who the lady was 
Marsden had just left. 

“Don’t you know? Why, that’s his wife,” said Spencer, as if 
he were saying the most unimportant thing in the world. 

“It’s a lie, and you know it is,” retorted Hilda in a low, angry 
hiss, utterly forgetting herself in the suddenness of the revelation. 

Spencer was naturally taken aback at the vehemence of this 
unladylike remark, but, immediately understanding the state of 
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affairs, and being a prudent man, he ignored her violence, and 
merely replied that there was no doubt of it, and that he had 
known her a long time; and was going to enlarge on her many 
attractions (surely a want of tact after beginning so well) when 
the sight of Hilda’s face stopped him, as if he had been shot. 

Despair, hate, and impotent rage crossed her face like black 
shadows ; in an instant she became livid, her teeth clinched like 
a vice, and the scowl spread over her face till she looked like a 
chained devil. She seemed turned to stone, except that her eyes 
glared in the most horrible manner, and there was murder, 
nothing short of it, in the fierce look which she fixed on the 
unconscious Mrs. Marsden. It was all done in a moment, and 
when Mr. Trevor came up to say he had seen Marsden hurrying 
out with a muttered “important telegram,” all he noticed was 
the paleness of Hilda’s face. 

*“ Let’s go home, papa,” she said, in a broken voice, “I don’t 
know what is the matter with me, but I feel awfully ill.” 

I will pass over the paroxysms of rage that poor Hilda went 
through during the next week, while she obstinately refused to 
leave her room, or even speak to anybody. One day when she 
seemed calmer, and as it were exhausted by the relentless bitter- 
ness of her thoughts, she was idly looking over, without reading, 
one of the “Society Papers,” when the following paragraph 
arrested her attention :-— 

“Mr. Marsden, whose mythological pictures are so eagerly 
looked for at Burlington House, has, we hear, another work, very 
vigorously treated, almost ready to submit to the hangers. His 
method is original, and ordinary models fail to inspire him. He 
never really sets to work until he has not only imagined his 
picture, but actually seen, in real life, the play of those passions 
which he wishes to portray ; and it is well known that he is not 
over scrupulous in carrying out his system. His subject this year 
is Medea and Créusa, and it is only quite lately that he has suc- 
ceeded, no one knows how, in forming for himself the sort of 
situation which the story requires, and which is essential to his 
method. Those who have had the privilege of seeing his picture 
pronounce the Medea ‘terribly real,’ which is, of course, the 
highest praise.” 

The paper dropped from her hands. Hilda understood it all 
now. 

“ The coward!” she said, springing up. “ But I'll be revenged,” 
and then she burst into tears. 





A VAIN REGRET. 


YEARS have passed since we two met 
In anger and in doubt, 

A strong and clinging love within, 
A cold disdain without. 

One yearning look—one tender smile 
I—on thy lips had seen, 

They would have crowned my lonely heart 
With joys—that might have been! 

That might have been! 


Thy face—thine eyes—no haunting dream 
Come to my feverish sleep, 

And in the garish daylight seem 
To breathe a love as deep 


As when—midst flowers and forest glade, 

Wandering ‘neath chequered light and shade 

With clasping hands—we two were seen 

Whispering of joys—that might have been! 
That might have been! 


False pride has crusted o’er with ice 
The heart where love still burns, 
And tho’ the world deems all forgot— 

Still to the past returns, 

A hopeless void—a mere regret, 
Yet live—though still unseen, 
When like departed spectres come, 

The joys that might have been ! 
That might have been ! 


CAROLINE 





SALLY. 
By JOHN HILL. 


AUTHOR OF “THE WATERS OF MARAH,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE 30th of October was Sally Byrne’s birthday, in virtue of 
which fact she lay a little longer than usual in the white luxury 
of lavender-scented sheets, in which she made her nightly rest, 
reading a letter or two, and thinking. It was a very fine morn- 
ing, and the sun shone invitingly through the red leaves which 
framed the window, and fell upon the fair cold-water surface in 
the hipbath—a spectacle and prospect of which the contempla- 
tion had already considerably retarded Saily’s getting up. One 
of her letters was from a schoolfellow, who enclosed a birthday 
card portraying roses red and white, under which was one of the 
abjectly idiotic quatrains usually found inscribed on birthday 
cards. I think it ran thus :-— 


“ Here are fragrant birthday posies, 
May each year bring such as these ; 
May your life be like the roses, 
Full of mirth and love and ease !” 


“ Might as well have ended, ‘Full of thorns and stuck on 
trees, or ‘Full of earth and toasted cheese.’ Been quite as 
sensible. Wonder what she says?” 

“ Southsea, Oct. 29. 


*DeEaR OLD SaL,—lIt’s an awful time since I’ve heard any- 
thing of your existence. I suppose you are still alive. I wonder 
if you remember writing your name in my birthday book once, 
when we were at Miss Sherson’s? I happened to look over it the 
other day and saw it, so it’s quite an accident I’m writing to you 
now to wish many happy returns and all that. It must be at 
least two years since we were at old Sherson’s. Wasn’t she a 
beast? Are you still as mad about boating as you were when I 
stayed with you and we went to dear old Linsake? That was 
three years ago this summer, I do believe. And there was that 
lovely dark young man—what was his name ?—from Cambridge, 
who used to go with us and lecture us on rowing. Is he still an 
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admirer of yours? There, I daresay you have had lots since 
then. [ve been engaged twice—(here confidential and minute 
details about the personal appearance, peculiarities, professions of 
the two victims). I should be awfully pleased to see you again. 
You ought to come down here. We are only in lodgings, and 
haven't room, or I’d ask you. There are bands on the pier nearly 
every day, and dances and lots of very nice men. I don’t like the 
girls here a bit; they are awfully loud, and think of nothing but 
men and dresses. Would you believe it, I’m wearing—(here 
millinery, &c.). You would hardly recognise me, I daresay. 
Write to me soon, a nice long letter, and tell me all about your- 
self and the above young man from Cambridge, and anything 
else you have experienced, won’t you? With fondest love, your 
affectionate friend, 
“ HELENA MaupDE WELLESLEY.” 


* Don’t think much of her. And F 
Sally threw the letter and card on to the nearest cane-bottomed 
chair and took up another letter :— 


* Charlotte Street, 
“Fitzroy Square, Oct. 29. 

“ DEAR SALLy,—Although it is perhaps four years now since I 
wrote you a birthday letter, 1 have not forgotten the date, and 
think the custom too good a one to drop. Good wishes and happy 
returns you may ‘take as read.’ They are not in my line. 
Having made such a conspicuous mess of my own life up to now, 
the best thing I can do is to advise you how not to do the same. 
I think I know you pretty well, and what I say is this: Have all 
the fun you can get—that I don’t doubt you will do—but take 
care how you get it. Don’t regard men as toys to be played with 
and then thrown away. Don’t experiment on them just to see 
how much they will stand. It’s amusing, I know, but it is play- 
ing with fire, and the result is likely to be burnt fingers. And 
someday you will find out all about that for yourself. You won’t 
like the above remarks I know, but I think I ought to make 
them. Now I will try to be pleasant. You must arrange to 
come up to town, all of you, when we start the new piece at 
the Pheenix, and I will get you a box. I think you will enjoy 
criticising my great spoon scene with Miss Damant. We will 
discuss that afterwards. I fancy one or two things may strike 
you which may not appeal to many of the good Philistines among 
the audience, whose ideas of the art of love are summed up in 
a kiss, an engagement, a ring, and a church. All the fiery 
foolishness of that sort of thing being over for an elderly person 
like me, I can discuss the details calmly, which will still be 
interesting. But I am degenerating into sentimentalism, which 
I will leave to you and the iron-mouthed Highlander. Have you 
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learned much Gaelic yet ? Remember, he is as good a fellow as 
any man on this earth, and should be treated from that point of 
view. You won't find many people like him. Yours, 
* ALEC LYATT 
(known here as Morley.”) 


This Sally read through again, with a thoroughly dissatisfied 
expression. Then she hastily got up and dressed and went down 
to breakfast, which meal had been kept warm for her in the 
fender. Lizzie was sitting at the piano in the front room, and 
Mrs. Byrne was ordering dinner, so Sally had the breakfast 
parlour to herself. She ate two eggs and a good deal of bread 
and jam, drank a glass of milk and a cup of coffee, and pro- 
ceeded to get out and open that large brass-bound chest called 
a “desk,” which no properly fitted-out girl is without, and to fish 
out a sheet of paper and envelope from the chaotic and violet- 
scented rubbish which filled it—photographs, old letters, old 
flowers, bits of sealing-wax, one or two small parcels which strongly 
suggested locks of hair as their contents, scraps of verse, her own 
and other people’s, caricatures, an extinct revolver cartridge, 
broken-backed cigarette, and some yellow ribbon. She then sat 
down and rapidly produced the following composition, which Alec 
Lyatt still preserves as a valuable piece of evidence to the student 
of female humanity :— 


* Dear ALEC,—Thanks for your letter. No, I did not like that 
remark of yours. It’s not true,is it? I don’t experiment to see how 
much they'll stand. I do it because I can’t help it, and I like it, 
and so do they while it lasts. I can’t make you understand this 
in a letter, and there is no one else I would allow to talk to me 
about these things, so come again and see me soon, won’t you ? 
unless Miss Damant takes up too much of your time. I feel old, 
as you say you do, and that all that sort of thing is over for us, so 
we can talk about it quietly. We must forget old times now, of 
course—as much as possible. I know the Man with the Iron 
Mouth is a good fellow. I am glad to know him, and his coming 
here has done me good. He is the only person here I can talk 
sense to (if you believe I can talk sense to anybody), who under- 
stands things as we understand them, you know. I hope I shall 
be able to make them take me to town. You must help. 

“ Yours, 
“ SALLY.” 


If Sally could have seen the curious expression and heard the 
curious grunt of Alec, on receiving this missive, she would have 
been puzzled. 

The remainder of the morning—not a very long remainder now 
—was spent by her in beginning the third volume of a new library 
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book at the end, trying on a new hat, and conversing with and 
teasing Report. After lunch she started out for the river, and 
proceeded to canoe slowly up to Linsake. It being now the 30th 
of October, the beauty of autumn had reached almost its maximum. 
In a week or two its decadence would set in. There was a slight 
mist far away over the dark ploughlands, veiling the distant clumps 
of elms or processions of poplars, and covering the spiders’ webs in 
the hedges with tiny glittering water globules. Here, along the 
river, from open level flats to tree-clad banks and dark groves, the 
canoe slowly pushed against the stream, under the later sunshine, 
while its occupant revelled in the extravagance of ever-changing 
colour above, below, and around. The green path on the bank was 
covered now with russet, now with golden, now with crimson and 
orange leaves, while all these floated, mixed together, down the 
watery-way in a wonderful patchwork, such as man will never 
make. And the sun shone through the separate colours as they 
came, one after another, in the trees above and reached down to 
the river in slanting spokes of subdued radiance as through great 
stained windows. And there was in the scene the silence, light, 
and colour-streaked gloom and cold loneliness of some old cathedral. 
But there is no cathedral in the world which can boast of the age, 
the beauty, and the sad tenderness of such an autumn day. Ever 
since the beginning of man he has been able to wander for a short 
time in every year in this wonderful and confused mass of beauty, 
out of which his mind struggles to make a “ living garment” for 
itself, wherein it discerns nature’s emblem and incarnation of love 
and beauty, with death and decay awaiting both. That is the 
inevitable interpretation of an October day. Man is so piteously 
subjective, so replete with himself and his sentiments, that he can 
only see his own history written through all the world. The moon- 
lit mist of summer nights, the fiery golden dawn at sea, the dark- 
green fragrant depths of old pine forests, the solitary snow-clad 
peaks (of Darien and elsewhere), are all pictures to him of states 
and phases of his own mind until they become merely outward 
manifestations, “living garments,” etc., of that interesting entity. 
This is so from Shakespeare to Sally Byrne. The former said : 


“In me thou seest the twilight of such day, 
As after sunset fadeth in the west.” 


The latter said nothing, but that did not prevent her feeling a 
good deal, though, perhaps, vaguely. Shakespeare could have 
explained to her truly, intelligibly, and exactly what she felt, for 
he would have known her better than she knew herself in a few 
minutes. But put it into words she could not. Words came, but 
they did not pass her lips. She felt they were inadequate, common- 
place, time-worn words, such as many minds of average mould had 
recorded for use in such scenes. She was one of those inarticulate 
poets we have heard about, I daresay. What she felt was superior 
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to what she articulated in the way of poetry. So she came to the 
conclusion than it was less inglorious to be mute. Of course it is 
very easy to mock at her in this way, but the sting comes back to 
the mocker. She felt the influence of a beautiful autumn day. 
You and I feel the influence of such a day. It awoke in her vague, 
sad desires and tender retrospective dreams, which her tongue 
could not describe. Unfortunately you or I think our tongues 
occasionally adequate to that task, and at such times are liable to 
pour out language very demonstrative of the richness of our voca- 
bulary, the immensity of our introspective powers, and our plen- 
tiful lack of any conception of natural beauty as objective and 
separate from our own small programme of passions. 

Sally halted on the stream and rested, amusing herself by trying 
to drown an insect on a rich red leaf-raft; and a little laugh passed 
over her mouth as she muttered, “ E’en slay and spare not.” And 
so we will leave her for a time to work her way slowly up the 
stream which leads to the pool of Linsake Mill. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Now it came to pass on the thirtieth day of the month, Sally’s 
birthday, that Alaster McAlpin went for a walk to Linsake in 
the course of the afternoon, the result of which was that he and 
Saily met. This was not unnatural. As she frequently walked 
or paddled in that direction, and as he walked there, or at least 
through or past Linsake nearly every day, an elementary know- 
ledge of the law of probabilities will tell anyone that they must 
soon meet. A deeper mathematical acquaintance with the same 
would perhaps prove it definitely impossible that they ever should 
for one hundred and ninety four years and three weeks from the 
date of their first meeting. But the fact remains that they did. 
Alaster went out, ostensibly to clear his head and get his brains 
into better working order—really, to find Sally, or at any rate to 
see her, if only for a moment, in the distance. A week before 
he had said to her that he would see her again “ as soon as I 
can,” but a curious shyness had prevented him from calling, a 
feeling that the whole neighbourhood was intimately acquainted 
with his motives and the working of his mind. He preferred to 
trust to accident, at the same time doing his best to bring the 
accident about. His brain he felt was in a curious and abnormal 
condition, which he described as chaotic. He saw visions. He 
particularly noticed a certain face which used to associate with 
him a great deal at night. He would lie in bed, doing his best 
to sleep, while the face, faintly outlined and floating on the 
darkness, insisted on his staying awake and looking at it. It 
would float diagonally up to the ceiling, melt away there, and 
then be seen again slowly mounting the side of the mantel-piece, 
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very slowly and very faint. Now a man is in a very curious state 
who sees visions and dream dreams in which the same thing 
recurs with an iteration which the patient (or medium, if you 
like), does not consider at all—what Falstaff considered Prince 
Hal’s iteration to be. In other days and lands he might have 
“run” a lucrative oracle on the strength of it. But oracles, 
except in sporting papers, have had their day, and been succeeded 
by “ spiritists,” who introduce apostles, who occasionally con- 
descend to use the vernacular of Kentucky for the benefit of the 
audience, dance, and lack dignity generally. He might also have 
become a Mystic, and written treatises on self-contemplation or 
satanic poetry. He might have done any of the many more or 
less foolish things often done by men in whom an unusual strain 
has broken down the stern philosophy which ordinarily governs 
their lives. What he usually did do when suffering from one of 
these visitations, was to turn over, bury his face rather savagely 
in the pillow, and then get up, light a pipe, lean out of window, 
and let the breeze of the night, or the rain, if there were any, 
play upon him. The face of the vision was the face of Sally. 
On the afternoon in question he walked to Linsake and passed 
through it to the next village, about two miles further up the 
river, noted for nothing particular except an inn called the “ Red 
Cow,” where a special and excellent kind of beer was obtainable. 
Half a pint of this fluid Alaster consumed, sitting on the bench 
outside the door, while the landlord condescended to take another 
at his, Alaster’s expense. The landlord also conversed in a 
patronising way, and asked how things were down Mudford way, 
to which Alaster replied that they were in their usual. The 
landlord then broadly stated, in a challengeful way, with his eyes 
fixed on the distant horizon, that it wasn’t like what it used to be 
in his time down along there, and proceeded to narrate how, in 
his boyhood—a remote and fabulous period, contemporary with 
Waterloo, the Spanish Armada, the Stone Age and the megatherium 
—distances were much shorter, travelling far more convenient, 
bread much cheaper, and weather much better for the time of the 
year, all which assertions he hurled at the distant antagonist on 
the horizon, who did not venture to contradict him. Nor, by what 
may be considered a lack of moral courage, did Alaster, who 
paid and departed again for Linsake. And he reflected as 
he walked. “Irene Lodge, too! Such a hopelessly common- 
place name as no quantity of a priori imagination could have con- 
nected with anything of this sort. I wish I was in Turkey again!” 
No you don’t, Alaster. Speak the truth. You know that the 
intangible resistless hand which pushed you to Irene Lodge a week 
ago is now too strong to let you leave the little orbit of a few 
miles of English country in which it compels you to circulate like 
the convenient but worn metaphoric squirrel in his treadmill. 
You are reasonably irritated, no doubt, to see your strong will and 
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ascetic mind surrender to a will which appears to be stronger, and 
a temperament which appears to be less ascetic. But it is of no 
use for you to blink facts. You may soliloquise privately. “ Man, 
you’re just a fool!” But that will not prevent you travelling 
several weary daily miles for the vague chance of seeing one girl’s 
face. And you think your case quite abnormal, which is a view 
ordinarily held by patients suffering from your complaint, and 
is indeed part of the disease. It is quite as much warranted by 
fact as your other opinion, that certain emotions are dawning as 
much for the first time in the young lady who has acquired such 
glamorous power over your mind and imagination as they are in 
you. You are the worn and experienced “child of the world,” 
and she the guileless, thoughtless Undine in whom the soul is 
evolving for your sake. That is your view, my poor dear old 
philosopher, isn’t it? Well, you have read Hegel and Co., and 
know all about mind and matter and spirit, where you have the 
advantage of me, so of course you know. Goon. Forget yester- 
day and to-morrow, if you can, in to-day, until you find it is all 
yesterday, and that yeu cannot forget it. 

On the river bank Alaster observed that there lay a black 
canoe as he leaned over the stone bridge at Linsake Mill. A kind 
of shiver passed through him, and he thought he knew how Crusoe 
felt on finding the footprint, and Columbus when he saw the land. 
There was something like fear, and something else a great deal 
more like vehement joy in his momentarily varying sensation. 
He went through the village towards the wood-path which led to 
the meadows by the river, taking for granted that the owner of 
the canoe had recently landed and was in the vicinity. She was. 
He soon saw her walking slowly along the path, occasionally kick- 
ing dead leaves, and reading a small green volume, which looked 
like Tennyson’s “ Ballads and other Poems.” She turned: 

“Oh! I saw you on the road some time ago, through the trees, 
as I was coming up the water. I came to walk about a bit for a 
change before going back.” 

“It’s getting rather too dark just now for you to go back in 
yon, is it not ? You'd be colliding with a snag, and be wrecked.” 

“ Or drop the paddle, eh, and not find it in the dark or have any- 
one to fish it out for me. Well, I suppose I’d better walk back. 
You don’t mind seeing me home, do you?” 

“No. I'll not say that I do.” 

“ What a queer fellow you are!” 

*“AmIthat? Why?” 

“One never knows exactly whether you are in earnest or 
not.” 

“T’m not quite sure always myself.” 

** Are you sure now ?” 

“That I shall not object to escort you back to Mudford? 
Quite. Oh, I am quite serious about that.” 
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“Let’s go through the meadows then. It’s much the nicest 
way.” 

“It’s longer than the other, isn’t it ?” 

“1 don’t know. That doesn’t matter. You're not in a hurry, 
are you ?” 

“To go and see some of those numerous and influential patients 
of mine? No. OnlyI thought you might not wish to be late.” 

“JT don’t care what time I come in. They can say what they 
like. I know it all by heart beforehand, and it won’t destroy the 
appetite I’ve spent the afternoon in getting up.” 

Alaster felt that all this word-fencing was merely preliminary— 
the kind of insignificant and elaborate commonplace talked by 
two people who both are thinking of something quite different, 
who are both conscious of that condition in each other. 

They passed through Linsake. At the outskirt of that village 
stood a kind of farm-house of red brick, over whose enclosing 
wall hung trailing fragments of deeply reddened Virginian vine. 

These were just out of Sally’s reach, a fact which was sufficient 
in itself to make her want some. 

“ Get a bit of that for me,” she said. 

The phrase was a command, but the tone made it a request. 
Alaster, regardless of the rights of property, detached a spray of 
the graceful and beautiful plant. Sally pinned it on her dress 
about the neck and shouider. Besides being a beautiful thing in 
itself, it was about the most becoming decoration she could have 
chosen, a fact of which she was aware. 

“Wait a moment,” she said. “ You would like a little piece 
too, wouldn’t you ?” 

“Yes. I don’t quite know where I'll put it, though, just 
now.” 

“ Got a pin?” 

“Fe.” 

“Of course. Men never have. Here’s one. Let me stick it 
on your coat. There. Now you look grand. Come along.” 

They left the village behind and entered the first meadow, 
where the path went over a piece of rising ground, leaving the 
river below on their right. It approached the river further on. 
They found a gate, convenient to lean on, on the left side of this 
field, and halted to look across a wide stretch of ploughed land, 
terminated on the horizon by a misty red sunset with fierce 
tattered clouds coloured like the smoke which floats above a con- 
flagration. There was a calm chill loneliness about the landscape, 
which was itself a kind of beauty. Wide and mysterious flats of 
dark earth, with 4 misty poplar tree or two in the distance, not a 
sign of a human habitation, and the dying sun of an October 
day at its uttermost limit. From some remote and _ invisible 
source came the prolonged melancholy whistle of a distant railway 
train. 

VoL, XXXIV. 99 
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“Typical chill October, isn’t it?” said Sally. “I wish I could 
paint this—paint it, I mean, so that you could almost hear that 
thing shrieking like a wild sea-bird which had lost its way, and 
feel what a sad, splendid, lonely thing an autumn afternoon is. 
When I was on the river the sun was shining, and the colours all 
came out, and it was comparatively cheerful, but this makes one 
feel—I don’t know quite how to say—as if everything and every- 
body was going to die and leave the earth black and dry, with no 
more fun and no more music or anything.” 

“T know what you mean, I think.” 

The sun went down and it got graduallydarker. They remained 
leaning on that gate silently. The distant railway emitted another 
plaintive whistle. Sally gave a little shiver and came closer to 
her companion. He felt that he trembled slightly all over as he 
looked at her face now turning pale in this later light. 

“T wish one could spend all one’s life wandering about out of 
doors,” she said, “ where one liked, and away from all the stupid 
people who wouldn’t care if the sky was brown and the leaves 
black.” 

*‘ You would begin to long for a fireside and some tea and bread 
and jam after a short trial of the nomad and patriarchal life.” 

“ Perhaps I should, but I’d like to try it all the same. I should 
like to be able to go about the world like a man. I often wish I 
was aman. I’d go and see wars and all sorts of things like you. 
Don’t you wish often you were back in Turkey now instead of 
living in a horrid place like Mudford ?” 

“T thought so once or twice when I came here first. I don’t 
think so now.” 

“What has made you change your mind ?” 

Alaster said nothing, but looked at Sally, who gently came into 
contact with him by one of those momentary accidents peculiar to 
such situations. A sort of mist of fire seemed to be circulating in 
Alaster’s brain as he put his arm around her and looked into her 
face. She was looking up at him with her brown eyes half shut 
and swimming with what looked very like rudimentary tears. That 
look settled the matter, and Alaster McAlpin kissed the mouth of 
this wayward beauty. And she reciprocated. There was no doubt 
about that. Then she hid her face in the silk handkerchief which 
slightly protruded from his breast pocket, and wiped her eyes 
therewith, and played nervously with his coat button, buttoning 
and unbuttoning it, while her voice said confidentially to the hand- 
kerchief, “ Alaster!” Then she suddenly held up her face to be 
kissed again. This promising young philosopher had burnt his 
ships now, and kissed freely. It is an art soon learned! She 
held his neck in her hands to keep him at her level, and whispered 
in his ear, 

*T love you! I love you! I love you?” 

“Do you? I wonder why?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know! It doesn’t matter why, does it ?” 

*T would like to know. It seems so strange that anyone should 
love me.” 

“ Oh—because you are so different from everybody else, and 
you know things, and you aren’t afraid to do and think what you 
like—well, I do love you, anyhow, and that’s enough, isn’t it ? ” 

“Enough? It’s more than I ever hoped for in this life, and I 
don’t look forward to anything much better in another.” 

“ Never mind, we’ve got this. The other will do to talk about. 
I told you you must always forget to-morrow if you want to enjoy 
to-day.” 

“It’s getting late for you to be out. In Scotland it doesn’t 
matter, where the gloamings are long, but it does here, and I feel 
responsible.” 

“We'll go, then. Kiss me again, first.” 

This final rite accomplished, they proceeded on their journey, 
at the rate of about a quarter of a mile per hour, as Sally took 
Alaster’s arm and put it round her own waist and held it there all 
the way, and held up that pale face and those brown and tender 
eyes to be kissed, whenever the dark shade of overhanging trees 
hid them both. And they went slowly through the twilight over 
the dying leaves. And low down through the branches they saw 
a large red moon with gleaming cloud curtains which rose from off 
her face gradually. 

At the outskirts of Mudford they separated, and went to their 
several homes, Sally to eat a copious tea, Alaster to smoke many 
pipes and think it over. In Edinburgh and London, in Plevna 
and Paris, he had never met a case of this kind, and the symptoms 
seemed serious. He felt heavily responsible for this inexperienced 
and impulsive girl, who did not seem to realise that there must 
be a to-morrow after every to-day, whether she liked it or not. 
Many hours after he went into perturbed sleep, with the whisper 
of “I love you!” in his ears. Not a bad birthday’s work for you, 
Sally ! 


CHaPTerR XVII. 


On Sunday, the next day, Alec Lyatt came down from London, 
and called on Alaster. 

“Look here,” he said, “ what I want to know is how all this is 
going toend. Here’s my young cousin Harry tells me in the 
strictest confidence that he fears he has a r—rival in you. I ask 
why. Hal says youand the Water-spider walk out in the gloaming 
together. That boy has a cursed way of knowing everything, 
you'll find.” 

*T have observed it.” 

“It was the same in my time—my Sally-fied time, I mean— 
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when he was a mere urchin. But is he right? Are you—does 
she—er ?” 

“ Strictly between ourselves, I would not say but I am—and 
she does.” 

“ Has it gone far ?” 

“ T don’t know what you call far. It’s gone a great deal farther 
than I can control.” 

“Or go back from ?” 

“ Aye.” 

“ Make your mind easy about the going back. You won’t have 
to do that.” 

“JT don’t want to. That’s the serious part of it.” 

“ May I cross-examine a little ?” 

“ You may ask questions. I[’ll not guarantee to answer them.” 

“ Have you kissed her?” 

Alaster appeared to rack his memory. 

“ Aye.” 

Alec grunted meditatively. 

“ Did she seem to appreciate the—er—attention ?” 

* She did not seem to resent it.” 

“ Has this occurred frequently ?” 

“ Not half frequently enough—I am candid enough to admit.” 

“ Nice, isn’t it? Oh, you'll enjoy yourself—while it lasts.” 

“Why are you always so spiteful about her? It’s hard on a 
girl for a man to talk so of her. I wish you would cease that.” 

“ What are you going to do—marry her?” asked Alec, after a 
pause. 

* T’'ll not say I would not like to do that.” 

“ What I like about a Scotchman,” observed Alec to the mantel- 
piece, “is the reluctance of his candour to express itself, even 
when he is being candid.” 

“ But I can’t marry anybody just now. I'll tell you what I’m 
going todo. I’m going to seek for a lecturership somewhere. I 
could get one if there were any vacancy, I know. My old pro- 
fessors in London, Edinburgh and Paris would help me to that.” 

“Then you would have to go and live in London ?” 

** Of course, or wherever it might be. Could scarcely be here, 
could it ?” 

“No. I don’t think Sir William Corfe and the Baynes want to 
know much about the action of some mess on the salivary gland 
of the cat. Young Harry and Sally Byrne would form an intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic audience, perhaps, but it wouldn't be 
lucrative.” 

* Just that. So I must go where it will.” 

‘Tt means jolly hard work, doesn’t it ? ” 

“Of course. Why wouldn’t it? I’m used to that.” 

“ And you are going to quit this placid retreat and spend your 
days pouring out stale elementary shop, and explaining the obvious 
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to medical freshmen, who will imitate your accent and run a 
competition for the amateur championship in general lunk- 
headedness—and all for the sake of Sally ?” 

“ And all—and much more if need be, I hope—for the sake of 
Sally.” 

« Well—fortuna sequatur—and may she always deserve it.” 

“ Well, what’s your best news? I think we have discussed me 
and my affairs nearly enough.” 

** Verdon’s play is finished, and is in rehearsal. Of course it’s 
an awful crib, but most other people’s plays are that, and it 
doesn’t matter to me.” 

* Do you mean that he says he wrote a play which he did not 
write?” 

“ As you would say —Just that.” 

“ But the man must be a liar.” 

“Well? Remember what David said in his haste, and don’t 
condemn one fellow for carrying out a practice common to most.” 

**T don’t necessarily condemn one more than two or any persons. 
I only say they are liars. Does he make money by it?” 

“ Of course he does, or he wouldn’t do it.” 

“If a poor clerk-creature or the like were to get money by 
forging his master’s name they would put him in prison, and say 
an example must be made. This fellow copies something out of 
one of his greasy yellow French books, and gets money and fame 
by it. Which is worse, to put someone else’s name to a cheque, 
or to put your own name to someone else’s book, supposing you 
get the same money in each case ?” 

“Simply a question of the relative facilities for being found out. 
Your forger is always nobbled and given a stretch. Your dramatic 
adapter, if he be a smart fellow, cribs from something nobody 
except the author knows, and if it turns out that somebody does 
know it, it’s an undesigned coincidence. Plenty of them about.” 

“ There will be a streak of rottenness in that kind of man. I 
don’t understand him myself, or pretend to. But I don’t like 
him.” 

“Verdon ? No man ever did like him much, I should think. 
Some women do. He lets them know he doesn’t respect them, 
and then they do respect him.” 

“T think you want to seem a very pessimistic and cynical 
fellow, Alec. I suppose very young men in a state of moderate 
prosperity generally do. Is it part of your stage tricks ?” 

“My dear fellow, you forget something. I have lien among 
the pots for three years. [ have lived with ‘les misérables’ in 
more places than one, and been one of them, and I say that 
pessimism is right. It’s not a good world, it’s not a beneficent 
world, for the majority ; it’s a bad, cruel, beastly world. I don’t 
know much about nature and the animals, that’s more in your 
line, but I have seen man unmasked by misery, and I say he is 
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mostly one of the bullies or of the bullied, while his women are 
devoted fools, raving maniacs, or sodden wantons. I say man is 
for the most part miserable, and must be so, and it is not always 
his fault. The few prosperous are hardly worth counting, except 
for the good they sometimes try todo. It is men’s nature and 
destiny to prey on one another.” 

“It’s your nature and destiny to talk damned rubbish !” 

“Tt is true for all that.” 

“You seem to accept that state of things pretty cheerfully, 
supposing them to be true.” 

“T accept the idea as cheerfully as I can, as I did the fact. 
It’s the best way.” 

“ You find some one beside yourself to care about, my friend, 
and the world will be a different colour.” 

‘IT know. Like the blessed old chameleon it is. I like your 
patronising way of giving advice. Why, my dear boy, I knew 
all about that business when you were going to your first classes 
in humanities.” 

“You generalise from particular and exceptional experience, 
which is highly impairfect induction.” 

“T don’t generalise. I only apply my experience to the 
original case.” 

“ But circumstances being dissimilar, you cannot avoid a kind 
of generalisation.” 

“Oh, my dear man, don’t talk like that! Love isn’t logic. 
Contrari-wise. Besides, the circumstances may not be as dis- 
similar as you think. You naturally don’t enjoy having the law 
laid down to you by a fellow rather younger than yourself, who 
knows nothing about the Functions of the Vagus. But I'll tell 
you in this particular line I know the business, and have been 
through the part, and you haven't.” 

*T don’t know that we improve this subject by discussing it.” 

“Perhaps not. You must go through your own experience. I 
will look on and mark.” 

*T’ll be d—d if you will!” 

“Oh, I don’t want to interfere ; it’s all right. ‘ We twain shall 
not remeasure the ways that left us twain.’ Let’s talk about 
something else.” 

“ Talk away.” 

* About Verdon, now. I believe he is really a good-hearted 
sort of fellow.” 

“‘ How I hate your good-hearted sort of fellow! Whenever a 
man is particularly offensive or abjectly idiotic, and has no single 
redeeming point, in manner or intellect, some one comes forward 
and trumpets out that he is a good-hearted fellow after all.” 

“ That’s a long sentence for you.” 

“T mean every word of it. When I was studying in London 
my path was paved and my social atmosphere vitiated by good- 
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hearted fellows. I was not social, as you may guess, nor particu- 
larly popular. Why wouldI? But the number of dreadful 
haverhils who were described to me as There, we’ve repeated 
the unhappy phrase often enou 

“ What are you going to do th 

“Tam not very sure.” 

* Would you like to come out fora walk? I think it would 
do you good.” 

“T’ve done a good deal of walking in the course of the week. 
I think I had better stay in and do some work.” 

“Oh, very well. I'll come and look you up some time before 
you go to bed. I’m off now.” 

* Will you not take a drain of whisky before you go?” 

“Before lunch? NotI. I haven’t got a Highland stomach. 
But I'll take some this evening, if you like—hot. Good-bye. 
Oh, by the way! look here ; the new piece at our show is coming 
out on the 15th prox. You can tell that to the Byrnes if you 
happen to see any members of the family in the course of the 
day. Iwant to get an organised Mudford claque up. Lyatts 
will go in crowds, I hope. When are you coming to town?” 

“JT don’t know just now. But I wish you would not stand 
with the door-handle in your hand. Can’t you come ben or stay 
but ?” 

“Collected any more roses lately? Yah! Good-bye.” 

“Now I must go,” reflected Alec, as he reached the street, 
“and talk seriously and paternally to that girl. Old Alaster’s too 
good a man to be played with.” 


” 
is afternoon ? ” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE body is left. 

Being wearied with toiling the live-long day, 
It needs sleep. Now’s the spirit’s holiday 
When it rushes about without check or rule, 
Like a madcap boy released from school ; 

It composes a charming tale or tune, 
Paints a picture ; flies ; visits the sun and moon; 
To its play ’tis gone, 

But it goes alone, 

For the body can’t enter that world afar. 
Poor body !— 

Spirit, dream of me. 


The body is left. 

Once again has the spirit soared far away, 

From the barriers material where flesh must stay, 
Close confined in the limits of smell, taste, sight, 
Touch and hearing. But meanwhile its partner’s flight 
Is exploring another world, just as real, 

Where the objects are all immaterial. 

Fancies --memories— 

Are these boundaries ? 

None more narrow exist in that world afar. 

Poor body !— 

Spirit, think of me. 


The body is left. 

The spirit, in praying, has taken wing 

To regions where flesh cannot go, poor thing ! 
It may kneel with hands folded, and head down-bent, 
Doing all that it can to be reverent ; 

But the power of looking at things of Heaven, 
Is a privilege only to spirit given ; 

Taking faith for guide, 

It roams far and wide, 

And is almost at home in that world afar. 
Poor body !— 

Spirit, pray for me. 
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Say, what link has the strength to unite a pair, 
With so little in common that they can share ? 
Why, that link is none other than Ego—I— 
Which, as long as ’tis with them, must be their tie. 
But some day I shall be, with the spirit, fled, 
And the body, bereft for a time, be dead. 

Will it be more fit 

To mate with spirit, 

When we three join again in the world afar ? 
Poor body !— 

In death your hope doth lie. 


E, A. DILLWYN, 





A DRIVE TO A CRICKET MATCH THIRTY 
‘YEARS AGO. 


In the cosy parlour of a well-known inn on the banks of the Upper 
Thames were seated, towards the end of last February, four 
friends, who had met together that afternoon in order to arrange 
a week’s pike fishing before the season closed. 

The weather was favourable, the prospect of sport excellent ; 
they had seen all their tackle was in first-rate condition for the 
business of the morrow, and having partaken of one of the good 
dinners for which mine host is so justly celebrated, had drawn 
round the fire in amicable terms with themselves and the rest of 
mankind, with the intention of having a final pipe and glass of 
grog before retiring to rest. 

The conversation for the last three hours had been on the subject 
of “Pennell flights,” Chapman spinners, snap-tackle and paternos- 
ters, when the youngest of the party,a fair-haired, blue-eyed young 
fellow of twenty, who had taken up the Sporting Life, and was 
conning it over with the eye of a critic, suddenly exclaimed : 

“By Jove! We are going to have the Australian cricketers 
over again this year; they are a good set, they are, and will take a 
lot of beating.” 

“I’m glad they are coming,” remarked the man who sat next 
him—a dark grave looking individual some years his senior, 
as he knocked the ashes out of his pipe. “It will cause a little 
excitement, for, though cricket has increased tenfold during the 
last twenty years, I don’t think there is the same interest taken 
in it as there used to be in days gone by. I’m not an old man, 
but can see the difference since I was a boy, and from what my 
father has told me the things are very different now to what they 
were in his time.” 

“For my part,” interrupted Dick Hatherway, a powerful man of 
some thirty-five summers, who, though not a cricketer, had 
rendered a good account of himself at other branches of sport, 
and who could not bear the idea of Englishmen being beaten 
at any game, and only on rare occasions would allow that 
the foreigner had any chance, “for my part, I hope they lose 
every match. Don’t see what they want here at all.” 

“JT cannot make out why you are so prejudiced against the 
Australians,” replied Henry Watson, the dark man, who had pre- 
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viously spoken. “ When Hanlan was here, you were one of his princi- 
pal supporters, and surely an Australian isas much an Englishman 
as a Canadian. What say you, Dan ?” turning tothe eldest of the 
party—a jovial-looking man, well on in years—who had been 
quietly smoking his pipe, while listening with an amused smile 
to the conversation. 

Daniel Griffiths was a well-known authority on sporting matters, 
and his companions deferred to him on all subjects on which there 
were adverse opinions. 

“‘ Well, I generally give my sympathy to the stranger,” said he. 
“T think it isa good old English fashion. You may be sure he 
will have plenty against him, and a kind word now and then will 
often pull a good man through who would otherwise sink if he 
felt all were against him. ‘A fair field and no favour,’ and ‘ May 
the best man win,’ that’s my motto, though I must own I'd like 
to see my own countryman win, if he were good enough.” 

‘Bravo, Dan,” exclaimed George Summers, the young fellow 
who had been reading the Sporting Life; “ them’s my sentiments 
exactly.” 

“ abe like you has no business with sentiments,” cried Dick, 
laughing at the turn the conversation had taken against himself. 

“Train up a child in the way he should go, etc.,” said Watson, 
quietly. 

“ Oh, come now,” laughed Dick, “if you fellows cannot make 
anything but stale jokes, it is time to shut up. I vote Dan tells 
us one of his wonderful adventures ; he always has a stock on hand. 
It’s too early to go to bed yet.” 

“ Yes, tell us a story, Dan,” simultaneously exclaimed the others. 
“It will be a capital wind-up to the evening.” 

“T expect you’ve heard all my stories,” replied the elder man ; 
“and you know you don’t believe them when I do tell them; it’s 
a waste of breath.” 

* Nonsense, old chap; we swallow them like gospel truth, 
Mix yourself another rattling roaring tumbler of punch, and fire 
away.” 

Dan shook his head, and smiled—but he mixed the grog, 
nevertheless—while his companions lighted fresh pipes and drew 
their chairs closer to the fire. 

“T don’t know anything very striking,” said the old man, “but 
you have been talking about cricket, and it has reminded me of a 
drive I once took to a cricket match which I’m not likely to forget 


- ina hurry.” 


“ All right, Dan, tell us that. We are all attention.” 

Dan smiled, cleared his throat, and commenced as follows: 

“Thirty years ago I was residing in Hertfordshire, and took part 
in many of the principal matches that were played throughout 
the county. This was the time when R. C. Tinley and Mr. 
V. E. Walker were at their best, in the good old days of cricket. 
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“ Amongst those who were often on the opposite side wasa man 
called Steve Williams, a slow underhand bowler. He was a very 
popular, gentlemanly fellow, and considered by an old Harrovian, 
a prominent member of the M.C.C., to be the best slow bowler in 
England. However, I will not go so far as that, but must acknow- 
ledge he was very successful with the ball. 

“One day, after playing a match against a team on whose side 
he was engaged, he asked me if I would mind playing for him on 
the following Thursday, when a country club with which he was 
connected down the other side of Aylesbury was to play another 
club some five-and-twenty miles away. It was their annual 
match, and as his side was not strong, and had suffered defeat so 
often at the hands of their opponents, he thought it would not 
be a bad idea to introduce a new element in the shape of three 
likely players who were total strangers in that district. As an 
additional inducement for me to come, he told me Will Murray 
and Hugh Jackson, both first-class cricketers and personal friends 
of mine, had promised to make two, and he wanted one for the 
third. 

“ Having nothing better on hand, I consented, and arranged to 
join Will Murray at St. Albans the next evening, who would drive 
Jackson and myself down to Steve’s. I’ve forgotten to mention 
that Steve Williams kept an inn at a village the other side of 
Ivanhoe, and as no railway went near the place in those days, 
we had no option but to drive there. It was agreed that we 
should stop all night at the inn, and proceed with the rest of 
the team in the morning to the town where the match was to 
be played. 

“The next day a friend drove me to St. Albans, where a match 
was being played in which both Jackson and Murray were 
engaged. They were delighted to see me, and to hear I was to 
make the third in the forthcoming event. 

“From them I gleaned that the club we were to play for con- 
sisted mostly of farmers, who would make any sacrifice rather 
than be defeated again, while on the opposite side there was a 
single wicket player who had beaten all about these parts, 
amateurs and professionals. He made a rule of challenging every- 
one on the ground, and had rendered himself obnoxious in many 
other ways, the worst part being that up to the present time, 
in spite of his brag, he had always come off victorious. This 
roused our mettle, and we determined to get him to play Murray, 
whom, of course, he did not know, and who, besides being a good 
all-round man and one of the best single-wicket players in 
England, was as hard as nails and never tired, however long the 
day might be. So a match for twenty-five or fifty aside was 
talked about as likely to come off, and we were in great glee as 
to the results of the morrow’s expedition. 

“ The match at St. Albans being over, we adjourned to the hotel 
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where the cricket dinner was to be held, and to which Murray said 
he had ordered the trap to be sent which was to take us down to 
Steve’s. The dinner was a good one, and after it was finished I 
strolled out to the door of the hotel to smoke a cigar, leaving 
Murray and Jackson with their friends in the dining-room, from 
whence the sounds of ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow’ was borne 
at intervals to my ear. 

“ We had arranged to start early, as we had a very long journey 
before us, and it was nearly eight when I beheld a trap led up to 
the door, which I intuitively guessed was the identical vehicie in 
which I was doomed to drive the best part of thirty miles. 

“Tt was a dreadful affair—an old, dusty, dirty, four-wheeled 
chaise, with room for two in front, and a shut-up seat behind. 
The horse was, if possible, worse-looking than the trap, but it 
came up quite lively, and I thought it might turn out better than 
I expected. I heard afterwards that Murray had hired them from 
some man he knew, and to whom he wished to do a good turn. 
The poor beast was used to drag a heavy cart all day in town, and 
his master thought a couple of days in the country might set him 
up. He would never have trusted that valuable quadruped with 
us had he knewn the journey we had intended to take him. 

“ However, there it was, and I had to make the best of a bad 
bargain, so, seizing my cricket bag, I sprang up into one of the 
front seats, from which I determined nothing but force should 
remove me. I did not dare to stir, for fear of losing my place, so 
sent word by the boots that everything was ready, and I thought 
it about time we should make a start. 

“ After waiting a few minutes, down came Murray and Jackson, 
accompanied by their friends, all anxious to see the start and wish 
them good luck and good-bye. Murray having hired the concern, 
considered he possessed the sole responsibility, and got into the 
driver’s seat next myself, while Jackson stowed away the cricket 
bags where they would be least likely to incommode us. Sud- 
denly he exclaimed—‘ Where am I to sit ?’ 

“* Why, behind,’ replied Murray, nothing disconcerted. ‘ Haven’t 
you let down the seat yet ?’ 

“<*Tf one of you gentlemen would kindly look to the “ osse’s ” 
head, cried the man who had brought round the trap, turning to 
the bystanders, ‘I think I'll manage that.’ 

* After much pulling and shaking, down came an apology for a 
seat, a wretched little piece of wood supported by three iron rods, 
with just about enough room for a stable-boy or a page. 

“*]T can never ride on that,’ exclaimed Jackson, with a face of 
dismay. 

“<It’s all right, sir, replied the man. ‘It will bear you safe 
enough. There ought to be a cushion somewhere, but I’m afraid 
it’s got lost.’ 

“I don’t believe that seat had been used for at least ten years. 
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**¢ And where are the lamps?’ continued Jackson, who had been 
walking round the turn-out, to survey. 

“<Tt ain’t got but one, and that’s of no account,’ said the man, 
scratching his head. 

“« You won’t want lamps ; there will be a moon directly,’ cried 
one of the cricketers, while Jackson made the best substitute for 
a cushion he could with a flannel jacket and twisted himself up. 
He was by no means a short man, and sitting in this cramped 
position caused his knees to be several inches higher than our 
heads. ‘Take care of our heads, there’s a good fellow,’ shouted 
Murray, as amid the laughter and cheers of our friends we bade 
the man let go. But we were not off yet. The brute had been 
working all day, and I fancy it had gone to sleep. Murray, how- 
ever, stood up with the whip, the man pulled at the horse’s head, 
and we made a start at last. 

“No doubt you have seen four bad riders on bicycles coming 
towards you—well, that will give you some idea of the motion of 
our wheels. The trap swayed from one side of the road to the 
other, and when we passed over ruts or stones the jolting was 
terrible. 

“Our route lay by the high road to Aylesbury, through Hemel 
Hempstead, Boxmoor, Berkhampstead, and some half-way between 
the latter place and Tring we were to branch off to the right, 
through Awberry and then to Ivanhoe—Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Ivanhoe,’ you know—Steve’s house being some six or seven miles 
further on still. 

* All went right as faras Hemel Hempstead, where we pulled up 
and took our last refreshment for that night; nor did we forget 
our poor old horse, who seemed fully blown and glad of a rest. 
Off we goagain. Boxmoor is passed, and the lights of Berkhamp- 
stead in sight, when for the first time we asked each other if we 
were sure we knew the way. It was getting dreadfully cold and 
dark; not a star—to say nothing of the moon—visible in the 
sky, and a damp mizzle every now and then threatened a downpour 
of rain—in fact, it was just one of those miserable wintry nights 
that appear every summer. 

“<¢Tt’s all right,’ said Murray; ‘we cannot make any mistake. 
When we are half-way between Berkhampstead and Tring turn to 
the right.’ 

“¢That’s all very well if there’s only one road,’ I replied; but 
it strikes me there are a good many turnings to the right between 
Berkhampstead and Tring, and how we are to discover the correct 
one in such a night as this is beyond my comprehension.’ 

“ We all knew the high road, but once it was left the scent was 
lost, so I humbly suggested that being in the town we should 
knock someone up and enquire. “It was well we did so, or this 
great match would never have been won and lost, so far as we 
were concerned. We took all our bearings, and paid strict atten- 
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tion to our course, found the right turning and got into a by-road, 
some little distance up which stood an inn kept by a cricketer we 
knew, a thorough good fellow. I wish he were here to listen to 
this tale. We roused him up, though he had been in bed some 
time. He sadly wanted to come down and give us some refresh- 
ment ; but this we positively refused—we only wanted to be sure 
of our road. 

“In those days cricketers thought far more of the game than 
drinking. I question if your modern cricketers would travel with- 
out a bottle if they could get one. The cheery words were 
sufficient for us. 

** You cannot lose your way,’ said our friend; ‘straight on 
through Awberry and up the hill.’ 

“Tt was now somewhere between twelve and one—the cold 
intense and the night as black as pitch. Still we went merrily on, 
and were laughing and joking as we drew near the village of 
Awberry. Having no lamps, we were obliged to keep a good look 
out, in spite of which we ran right into a large long pond, which 
stands just in the middle of the road, dividing it into two like a 
fork. Murray pulled up with a start, and endeavoured to turn the 
horse round, but one of the wheels got caught in some impediment, 
the trap swayed, and Jackson fell splash into the water, sending it 
all over Murray and myself. 

“It’s all right, boys, I’m not hurt,’ he cried, in answer to our 
terrified enquiries, and he scrambled up on to his perch more like 
a drowned rat than anything human. 

“For goodness’ sake get us out of this, Murray; give the brute 
the whip,’ but there was no need to do that; he was already 
frightened at the noise and the water and made a dash for the 
land, which I am glad to say we regained without any further 
ill effects. 

“ What was to be done now? It was impossible for Jackson to 
travel any farther in his wet clothes. We had been strictly 
enjoined to keep straight ahead, and which of these two roads lay 
straight ahead we had no idea. Our old horse had had nearly enough 
of it, and as we began to entertain grave doubts as to whether 
we should ever get him to our journey’s end, we could not afford 
to make any mistake. So we walked slowly on till we reached the 
village, which lay on our left, and found the inn, and by dint of 
throwing gravel up at the window, succeeded in rousing the land- 
lord, who put his sleepy head out of the window and asked what 
was the row. 

“Apologising for disturbing his slumbers, we stated our mis- 
fortunes, and in a very short time he was down, and rigged Jackson 
out in a suit of rough but dry clothes, a stiff glass of grog aiding 
materially to keep out the cold. We found that either road would 


have been right, as they joined together again at the other end of 
the pond. 
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“ We wanted to leave Jackson behind, but this he would not listen 
to; so, after recouping the hospitable landlord, and leaving the 
wet clothes as hostages for the dry ones, we started off again, the 
innkeeper repeating the caution to keep straight ahead till we 
came to the top of the hill, when we were to take the left hand 
road. Thanking him, we jogged on till we reached the hill which, 
though not steep, seemed nearly two miles long. After a while 
we dismounted again, and pushed the old horse up, feeling 
sure that he would never have the strength to pull us to the 
top. 

ee He will never do it,’ cried Jackson, as we paused for a moment 
to get breath. ‘It’s nearly three o’clock now!’ 

“<T’m afraid he never will, was Murray’s reply. ‘ What is to 
be done? There’s not the least chance of assistance till we get to 
Ivanhoe, and that is many miles off yet.’ 

«Shall we put the trap in a ditch, tether the horse, and walk on 
with our bags ?’ was Jackson’s next suggestion. ‘We could send 
someone back from Ivanhoe to look after him.’ 

*<¢ Tf we could only meet a carrier or a farmer’s cart,’ I exclaimed, 
‘it would be some comfort; but the whole place seems deserted, 
and not a soul abroad but ourselves.’ 

“While we were consulting, we found we had reached the brow 
of the hill, where we were to take the left-hand road. You may 
not believe it, boys, but there were three roads, all of them 
branching more or less to the left, and in the centre stood an 
ancient finger-post with five hands pointing different ways. No 
doubt it was serviceable enough in the daytime, but next to 
useless to us now. 

“ Vesuvians and wax tapers were not known in those days, and - 
all we had was a box of the old brown paper and saltpetre fusees, 
which belonged to me. I struck one or two and tried in vain to 
read the directions on the post—the light would not reach far 
enough. 

* At last it was suggested that Jackson should get on to my 
shoulders, and steady himself along the arm till he got to where 
the words commenced, when the first two letters would be suffi- 
cient, if the light of the fusee revealed them. 

**No sooner said than done. Jackson was on my shoulders in a 
jiffy, but the moment he struck the light he discovered that the 
name was not the one we wanted. I shifted him to another arm, 
and in a few moments we heard the weleome sound—‘ I-V-A!’ 
Right we are again. Jackson sprang to the ground, and we took 
our seats once more in the trap. 

“The run to Ivanhoe was most down hill, and the wonder- 
ful change that took place in the condition of our Rosinante 
was surprising; even the wheels seemed to go more evenly. 
I cannot give you the exact distance like a novelist who has 
measured the road. I’m telling you a true story, and can only 
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describe as well as my memory serves me, what actually took 
lace. 

*¢* We shall do it, yet!’ exclaimed Murray. ‘I was sure my 
friend would not deceive me. It has only been stiffness, after all, 
that made the poor beast go so slowly.’ 

“T said nothing, but I remembered that horse’s look at the pond, 
and the pushing up the hill, and mentally resolved, once at my 
journey’s end, nothing would induce me to enter that villanous 
trap again. 

“It got so raw and cold, like it always is just before dawn, that I 
filled my pipe and asked Jackson for my fusees. Guess my feel- 
ings when he answered : 

*«¢T threw them down when I jumped from your shoulders at the 
post.’ 

“ There was not another light amongst us, but I felt too miserable 
to complain, so I kept my unlighted pipe in my mouth and warmed 
my frozen fingers as well as I could in my rug. 

We were now making good way towards Ivanhoe, when Murray, 
who knew far more about the geography of the country than we 
did, remarked: ‘Those were the Chiltern Hills we have just 
come over. That old finger-post stands just on the top of them.’ 

“¢QOh! were they ?’ retorted Jackson, who up to this time had 
not uttered a word of complaint. ‘Were they; well, all I can 
say is, if I had known the little treat you had in store for us, 
Master Murray, I’d have applied for the “ hundreds” before I left 
St. Albans. I am quite willing to resign my seat at any minute.’ 

“We rattled through Ivanhoe, and were soon on the high road 
leading to Steve’s house, which was in a rather lonely part a few 
miles distant from the town. We reached it a little after four, 
just as day was breaking. 

“T told you Steve was a very gentlemanly fellow. I had only 
met him at cricket matches, when he was always dressed well and 
in the fashion, and I supposed his inn would be in keeping with 
the man. Now, the Christmas before I had been assisting my 
little nephew to get up a toy stage with Skelts scenes in the 
‘Miller and his Men,’ and well I remember Riber and his house 
—the sign of the ‘ Flask.’ 

“ As we pulled up at the door, there was the sign of the ‘ Flask,’ 
and what is more, there stood Riber in the form of Steve, lantern 
in hand! Instead of his well-kept black or tweed suit he had on 
a farm labourer’s smock, a woollen comforter, and an old wide- 
awake hat. He wore heavy boots and gaiters, and was both un- 
shaven and dirty. Whatever could this mean? Sureiy he had 
never inveigled us down here to rob and murder us all? Fora 
moment my heart sank within me, and I half expected to see him 
throw off his smock and appear in a scarlet jacket with a broad 
belt containing sundry pistols and knives; but his hearty 
welcome and joyous laugh disarmed the unkind suspicion. He 
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had been up and waiting for us all night, fearing some accident 
had happened, as we ought to have been there at least four hours 
before. 

“ After telling his man to take our tired horse to the stable, and 
give him the best the place afforded, he ushered us into the inn, 
which completely fulfilled my previous expectations, being scru- 
pulously neat and clean. There, on the table, covered with a 
snow-white cloth, was a sumptuous spread of various cold meats, 
hot coffee, home-made bread, and butter. 

“You may guess we were ready for it, having eaten nothing 
since we left Hemel Hempstead, and only had that one glass of 
grog at Awberry. But Steve did not allow us much time for 
refreshment ; after a few mouthfulls he hurried us off to bed, 
telling us there was another long drive in store for us in the 
morning, and not much time for rest. As for myself, I saw small 
use in lying down at all, and I seemed scarcely to have closed my 
eyes before there was a loud knocking at the door and in came 
Steve, no longer the Riber I had seen two hours before, but 
smart, clean shaven Steve of the cricket field. 

“¢ Get up, lad,’ he cried, ‘it has gone six, and there’s no time 
to spare.’ 

“* A good bath and change of clothes refreshed us mightily, and 
we did ample justice to the famous breakfast he had provided 
for us. 

* During the meal I asked Steve at what time he expected the 
break to call for us that was to take us to the cricket ground. 

**¢ Well, it won’t call here,’ he answered. ‘We shall have to 
meet it round the corner; so as soon as you have finished we will 
make a start.’ 

“Tt had been raining heavily whilst we were in bed, but the sun 
was shining now, so we got our bags and were soon ready to be 
on the move. We found Steve’s ‘round the corner’ was a walk 
of nearly three miles over heavy fields that the recent rain had 
not improved, and a newly-made road full of cobbles and flints. 

“ What with last night’s journey, want of sleep, and carrying a 
heavy cricket bag this morning under such uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances, I did not feel quite so lively as my companions seem 
to be, so lighted my pipe and sat on a stile close to the high road 
till the conveyance should appear. 

“ After a while we heard the sounds of music. 

“«Here they come,’ cried Steve, and, turning our astonished 
eyes towards a bend in the road from whence the sounds pro- 
ceed ‘d, we beheld, not a coach or a cricket break, but a pro- 
cession. 

“ First came a break containing the band, some seventeen or 
eighteen brass instruments, in which bombardons and trombones 
predominated (I think there were three of each), while a big 
drum slung on behind threatened to drown their clamour with its 
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own. This was followed by about twenty different conveyances— 
wagonettes, dog-carts, and the ordinary farmer's cart, containing 
the rest of our team and their friends. We were hailed with 
great glee, and hoisted into vehicles wherever there was room, 
the gentleman to whose share I had fallen driving a nice-looking 
chestnut mare in a fashionable dog-cart. 

“T am very fond of music, but the sound of that horrible band 
rings in my ears to this day—and as I had to listen to it more 
or less for twenty miles, my sensations were anything but agree- 
able. 

“Besides this discord I had another reason for keeping on the 
qui vive. The first words my new friend addressed to me, after 
taking my seat beside him, were 

“¢*] hope the mare won’t bolt. She does not like the music.’ 

“JT thought her very wise, and was about to praise her good taste, 
when he added, 

“She bolted with my cousin the other day, and broke the trap 
all to pieces. He is lying at home now with a broken leg and 
collar bone. So I’d advise you to keep a good look out.’ 

“What with that dreadful band and keeping myself prepared to 
jump out at a moment’s notice, I had a lively time of it. How- 
ever we reached our destination safe and sound about eleven 
o’clock. Found all ready and waiting for us there, and we were 
soon at work.” 

“ And who won the match?” cried George Summers, who had 
been listening with eager interest to Dan’s recital. 

“ Why, we did, of course,” replied Dan, gravely helping himself 
to another glass of grog. “They won the toss, and went in to the 
bowling of Steve and Jackson, Murray being kept out of the 
way in the hope of arranging a single-wicket match next day. 
Jackson got a wicket just to his liking, and was nearly unplayable. 
So after a good day’s sport we won easily by five wickets, to the 
infinite delight of our friends, the farmers, who almost lost their 
heads in their glee.” 

“ And the single-wicket match ? ” 

* Took place the week after, when Murray completely floored the 
bragging cricketer, and spoiled his little game for ever. It nearly 
came to nothing though, for the challenge was given and accepted, 
and a small sum staked to bind it, when a commercial traveller, 
who was in the town and had seen Murray play at Lords, com- 
menced laying odds on him, so they smelt a rat and were for 
throwing it up, but the consummate vanity of the fellow was so 
great that he insisted on playing, and was soundly licked for his 
pains.” 

“ And is that all,” interrupted Dick. 

“ Well, we had the old-fashioned cricket dinner, with toasts and 
harmony to follow, and spent a very pleasant evening, in spite of 
that abominable band playing outside. At ten o'clock the order 
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was given for the start home. The horses were put to, and 1 
succeeded in getting a comfortable seat in a nice old-fashioned 
gig, drawn by a quiet old beast. The band led, of course, and the 
first thing I noticed was that they all wore blue rosettes, and had 
blue ribbons in streamers flying from their instruments. All the 
horses were decorated with blue bows, and we were presented with 
hastily-tied rosettes, and several yards of ribbon to tie round our 
hats. 

“Every bit of ribbon that the town possessed seemed to have 
been bought up for the occasion, quite irrespective of shade, for 
not only were the Oxford and Cambridge colours there, but every 
intermediate tint. I never could understand what all this waste 
of money meant, considering we had to travel down a dismal 
country road, and in the dark, nearly all the time, but it struck 
me that commercial traveller might be in the drapery line. 

“We left the town amid the cheers of our opponents, the band 
playing ‘See the Conquering Hero comes.’ I took good care to 
be in the rear this time, and to see I had plenty of fusees in my 
pocket. After a couple of stoppages our friends landed us at the 
place where we met them in the morning. A hearty good night 
on both sides, and we prepared for our long walk home. The fields 
were drier, but that new road was a caution, and we were fairly 
tired when, between two and three a.m., we arrived at Steve’s 
house. The first words that greeted us, as his man opened the 
door, were, 

“‘* Master! master! the horse is gone!’ 

‘“*¢ What horse ?’ cried Steve. 

“¢The gentleman’s horse! the gentleman’s horse !’ replied the 
man, with every appearance of dismay on his countenance. 

“ We all looked at each other and then burst into a hearty laugh. 
Murray’s voice being loudest and merriest. 

“ After a while, Steve elicited from his distressed servant that he 
had turned the horse into a meadow, and a butcher boy, who came 
for some sheep, had left the gate open, and the steed had dis- 
appeared. 

“«¢ Perhaps he has gone home,’ cried Jackson, when he could 
speak for laughing. 

“<« Or committed suicide in that pond,’ suggested I. 

“Whatever his fate—nothing could be done then, and we were 
far too tired to bother ourselves about him. Steve gave orders to 
his man to ride round in the morning, to see if he could find him 
anywhere — and we were soon in the ‘arms of Morpheus.’ 
However, next morning, when we were all at breakfast about 
eleven o'clock, the truant was brought back, having been dis- 
covered in a field six miles away. 

“ There is little more to tell. 

** As good luck would have it, I found Steve was going to London 
that day, and he offered me a seat in his trap as far as Boxmoor, 
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where we should catch the train, I having resolved to walk the 
whole way rather than return in that villanous chaise. We saw 
Murray and Jackson off about four, giving them a start of two 
hours, and overtaking them just before they reached Berkhamp- 
stead. 

“T had a pleasant drive back with Steve, pointed out the finger 
post, and got down to look if Jackson had told the truth about 
the fusees. They were there, sure enough, and so was the long 
pond at Awberry in which he so nearly came to grief. Jackson, 
who was anxious to get to his friends in Essex, said he would go on 
to London with us, and he left Murray to take Rosinante and 
the trap back to St. Albans. Whether their owner thought 
them improved by their country trip I never knew.” 

“What! Did Murray never tell you?” cried George Summers. 

“ Well, strange to say,” replied Dan, “ I’ve never seen Murray 
nor Steve from that day to this. Business took me abroad 
almost immediately, where I had little chance or opportunity to 
keep up my practice, and when eleven years afterwards I settled 
in England, I did not take the same interest in cricket that I 
used to, but I believe they are both in the land of the living. 
Jackson I have met several times. He turned out one of the best 
players in the South of England, and was for many years a pro- 
minent member of the All England Eleven. We always have a 
hearty laugh when we meet over that night’s ride. And now,” 
continued Dan, rising and ringing for candles, “now I- think 
we will turn in. Potter will be here by daylight, and he says 
he has got some splendid dace for bait, so I trust the landing 
net will get plenty of work.” 

“Thanks, old chap, for your tale,” cried Henry Watson. 
“George and I will go with Potter in the punt, and a bottle of 
wine our bag against yours.” 

“ Done with you,” exclaimed Dick. “Come along, boys. Good 
night. Let us go to bed and dream about old Dan’s lies.” 

“Lies!” cried the old man, with a merry twinkle in his eyes. 
“T wish you were as sure of landing a twenty-pound pike to- 
morrow as that every word I have told you is true!” 


AN OLD CRICKETER. 





UNDER THREE COLOURS. 
By EVELYN JERROLD. 


No. IV.—TuHe MaJsor’s ABSINTHE. 


THE café notoriously occupies an all-important place in most 
Frenchmen’s lives. In the French soldier’s—above all, in the 
French officer’s—life it is an institution popular and sacred as the 
very Annuaire itself. But Private Dumanet and Fusilier Pitou are 
controlled in their worship of Bacchus by the condition of their 
purses, the orders of their superiors, the tenacious traditions of a 
sober village life. Those superiors are uncontrolled by anything 
save public opinion in the matter of café haunting, and provided 
they do not quite overstep the border line between sanity and 
inebriety, may give up to drinking every hour not occupied by 
their service. It is drinking without downright drunkenness, albeit 
that vice is far less severely punished in the French army than it 
is in the British. It is a process of constant sipping, sipping 
and idling away of laggard hour on hour in an atmosphere of 
alcohol and nicotine, which impregnates at last one’s very flesh 
and spirit. 

Major Muche was a signal, but in some sort an innocent, 
example of this impregnation. An officer without patrimony, in 
his youth he had never been able to afford those elegancies of life, 
the refined recreations which keep men from the viler vices of this 
kind, if they occasionally breed in them a criminal egotism. 
When promotion came, and with it comfort and security, the 
habit had become ingrained; the slim lieutenant, with delicate 
tastes, had developed into the burly major, swearing thickly, 
kissing chambermaids in hotel corridors, roughriding his men, 
digesting with difficulty, and with hardly an interest in the world 
beyond the bedizened walls of the military café of the town where 
he happened to be stationed. 

The military café at La Ferté sous Jouarre was not the most 
cheerful establishment of all those which had successively cireum- 
scribed his mental vision. It was situated in an angle of the 
Place, of course, facing a lamentably dilapidated Mairie at the 
corner of a High street, paved in such a fashion that its stones 
bruised your feet through three-thick soles. The velvet of its 
benches was sad-coloured and mouldy; its mirrors were as popular 
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with the flies as its glasses with the officers; its presiding genius, 
the “Lady of the Counter,” was forty and frosty, and did not 
redeem the prevailing dullness with the radiance of rare beauty. 
But here, from nine in the morning until midnight, was a fluctua- 
ting group of officers, dwindling at the hour of rapport and 
swelling at the hour of absinthe, and most constant of them all 
was Major Muche, senior major of the Eighty-first. He came down 
before nine from his pleasant lodgings on one of the wooded slopes 
that surround the little town, and before a comrade appeared he 
had ordered his absinthe, “ to kill the worm,” of the shrill-voiced 
waiter, Michel; grunted a little compliment to Mademoiselle 
Mélanie, and by the time his faithful familiar, Dolivet, senior 
captain, took his place before him for the morning piquet, the 
first glass of green poison had disappeared, and the major was 
swearing vigorously that he felt better, but what a sacré dirty, 
sacré dog of a day it was! The rapport was a fine opportunity 
fora glass at the canteen. After the rapport another brief halt 
at the café for the inevitable glass of “green soup;” after break- 
fast the sacramental coffee and the regulation “little glasses,” 
three for a moderate man, nine for a trooper who has seen life and 
rather likes it. Then beer—if one’s duties permit, and they 
generally do—and after beer perhaps a brief hour or two without 
a glass, then the sacred hour of absinthe, dinner, coffee, little 
glasses, beer, punch, until midnight. It was one round of reckless 
ingurgitations, from the ordonnance’s call in the morning to the 
policeman’s knock on the shutter at twelve, post meridian. 

At that unhappy hour one night Major Muche involuntarily 
decided his destiny. The major had not absorbed more bocks 
than usual, nor assisted their internal progress with an abnormal 
number of little glasses, which very sober Frenchmen profess 
to regard as highly medicinal preservatives, not indulgences. 
But the last (and ninth) game of billiards with the two captains 
Robinot and Durand had been exceptionally interesting; there 
had been innovations in the game in the shape of wine glasses and 
champagne corks, and by the time the last bout between Dolivet 
and Robinot had come to an end, the innkeeper’s legal tether had 
come to an end also, and there came to the door the commissary 
of police in all his might, and the late roysterers were summoned 
to open in the name of the law. 

Well, Major Muche was excited and rubicund. For that of a 
pledged defender of law and order his language lacked precision 
and persuasiveness. It was pointed and picturesque, if you like, but 
these are qualities police officers rarely appreciate, and the major’s 
name was couched in full on that elaborate procés verbal, without 
which one can commit nothing, nor suffer anything, in orderly 
France. The next morning the colonel of the Kighty-first had a 
private interview with his senior major, who had repaired the 
last night’s ravages with the facile dexterity of a hero accustomed 
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to strangle parrots thrice a day from Cochin China to Brives-la- 
Gaillarde. No report of that interview has ever transpired, but 
it must have been solemn as the meeting of Napoleon and 
Alexander, strange as that of Mr. Stanley and Livingstone. All 
the major said, coming away and meeting his partner Dolivet, was 
this: 

“Sacré civilitms—sacré civilians!—denouncing an officer, 
Muche of the Eighty-first, Legion of Honour and five campaigns. 
No more café, Dolivet, no more café. After all it’s an immoral 
institution. Wrecks lots of young officers. And elderly ones, too. 
No promotion this year; badly noté. Sacré civilians! So good- 
bye, Capitaine, good-bye,” and the major gave a stern, but slightly 
watery, glance at the Café Militaire, passing with resolute resig- 
nation. 

“Then there will be no more piquet?” said Dolivet with less 
resignation. “No more piquet and no more absinthe—and one 
won’t be able to enjoy ourselves together anymore? What’s to 
become of me ?” 

The major was deeply touched. He had a kind heart if an 
inconceivable thirst, and he returned, after long deliberation and 
much pulling of his moustache ends. 

“No; old friendships can’t be destroyed by a sacré civilian. If 
dignity forbids the café, let’s have piquet and absinthe at home. 
At my quarters. Come early, mon vieux.” 

And the next morning Captain Dolivet climbed the green 
slopes succeeding the stony streets, which led to the little house 
where his friend was perched, at a very early hour indeed—eighty 
minutes at least before the ordinary morning strangulation of 
parrots at the café. And this was his reward. 

The major that morning was indifferent in manner, and 
slightly undecided as to gesture. He received his friend with a 
brief bon jour, and continued striding up and down his room with 
a feverish flinging about of feet and a desperate digging of hands 
into his pockets, which denoted considerable mental perturbation. 
Captain Dolivet looked for the bottle—the green-eyed monster 
which generally had its pedestal on the Major’s mantel-shelf; and 
he saw it not; and he knew that something—everything, was 
wrong. He adopted a cheerful tone at once, as men will when 
their friends have something—everything, wrong with them. 

“And so we strangle the enemy in solitude now; we even 
conceal him from our friends. Companionship is but a name, 
and conviviality is but a shadow. And Nihilism is everything. 
You are getting old or virtuous, major.” 

The major grunted; but when Dolivet made a direct appeal 
* Mille Sabretaches! Where’s the absinthe, @ la fin?” he un- 
bosomed himself with a roar. ‘ Absinthe! absinthe indeed! a 
nice mixture—a devil’s decoction, a witch’s broth, a green ruin, 
an abomination !” 
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“ Given it up,” ejaculated Dolivet, with a gasp of astonishment ; 
“ after all these years? There’s gratitude! What harm has it 
done you, the poor fée verte?” 

And then the melancholy story came out. 

“Harm! Why, it’s destroyed me, made a miserable slave of 
me, made me ridiculous, a laughing-stock.” 

“] didn’t know you—you indulged to that extent,” said 
Dolivet, who began to have fear for his superior’s reason. 

“Tt isn’t that,” shouted the major, “it’s the cursed folly it 
made me commit yesterday—yesterday evening—at the hour of 
absinthe —perdition seize it. You remember the orange blossoms 
on the chimney-piece, and you see they’re not there.” 

“No, nor the bottle either,” returned the captain, whom 
orange blossoms interested slightly. “But what’s that to do with 
our absinthe ? It’s getting late, and I have an appointment at the 
café in half an hour.” This, the result of an afterthought to the 
effect that if the bitter sweets of absinthe were to be enjoyed 
that morning, the café was the only resource. 

“Well,” the major went on in moody desperation, “that 
orange-blossom’s going to be used on my wedding day, and I 
daresay they are having it put in water—absinthe and water 
would be appropriate—for the occasion. This is how it came about, 
Dolivet ; and if you like to listen, you can go tothe cupboard there 
and get the absinthe and help yourself—mind, only yourself—if 
you dare.” 

The captain brought two glasses, but only filled one, and his 
superior began talking at him with curious irritation, eyeing the 
scientific process of “making” the absinthe—for one—the while. 

“ After my little—my little explanation with the chefI told you 
I intended to take my glass here at home, in private. I hada 
rather disagreeable interview with the colonel and greatly wanted 
something soothing—particularly after the night before, when 
But bref, I sent to the café for a bottle—happened to be out of it— 
and who the deuce should bring it but Mélanie—Mdlle. Mélanie, 
who keeps the counter, you know. You didn’t know she. lives 
here? I did; in fact the house belongs to her aunt, and the 
orange-blossoms belong to her.” 

A fearful flash illumined Captain Dolivet’s brain. 

“You don’t mean that she—but she’s forty—she’s thin as a 
nail——” 

“Capitaine, respect Madame Muche,” the Major interrupted 
with a grim attempt at playful irony. “What will you? She 
brought the potion—fill me one glass only, Dolivet !—with her 
own fair hands, and I was obliged to thank her, and thanks run 
into a bit of a talk, when the young lady’s forty, and will be 
interested in your health! I hadn’t finished my second glass, 
Capitaine, I assure you, when she came back with a duster and said 
she didn’t know I was in. Would you believe—something the 
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matter with the absinthe, probably—I was quite pleased to see 
her. She hasn’t a had profile, Dolivet, if you study her well.” 

“Not the kind of study I like,” growled Dolivet. “ Prefer the 
Théorie.” 

“Then she told me her story. I suppose it must have been 
the third glass; but it touched me, Dolivet, touched me to the 
core. She has been young, Captain ; she doesn’t look it, but she 
has been young. And a young fellow, an officer of dragoons— 
those cavalry fellows are always in luck—won her virgin affec- 
tions, and was to have been married to her. She had already 
bought the wedding wreath—the orange-blossoms—when the 
wretch—lucky dogs those cavalry men—came into a fortune, and 
decamped. Threw up his commission and bolted. Deserted her. 
What infernal luck some men have !—left her with her orange- 
blossoms under a glass case—being aired, Dolivet, I’m afraid.” 

Dolivet filled the second glass, for he perceived that the major 
would need sustainment ina moment. The catastrophe he fore- 
saw was too cruel. The major affected an icy indifference to the 
fact. 

“T know I had a fourth glass, for look at the bottle, and she 
took nothing. She seemed quite a beautiful victim. She looked 
graceful as a fairy, and I wanted to kill the faithless lieutenant. 
I felt lonely; the place is awfully quiet up here ; I had nobody to 
play piquet with. I seemed to long for domestic joys, and “ 

The captain, against all rules, added a little more of the green 
ruin. 

“And I thought of a life all home, no cafés, babies, and loto, 
and bed at nine o’cleck, with a cotton night-cap. I thought of a 
wife, Dolivet, which means all this, and I threw myself at 
Mélanie’s feet and swore I had loved her all my life. So I had 
then. I think it was the fifth glass.” 

“ Sixth, at least, major,” opined Dolivet seriously. ‘ Couldn’t 
have done it under that.” 

“Well, as you will. She has my word. The aunt has it. 
There’s no retreat, Iam bound. She has only got to complain to 
the colonel if I try to imitate the lieutenant, and I am a major 
for life. No promotion—done for. But there’s one great redeem- 
ing feature, captain.” 

‘Tt isn’t her nose,” the captain muttered. 

“She mixes absinthe like an angel.” 

And then Mademoiselle Mélanie entered in her meagre majesty ; 
and her voice appeared meagre and majestic as well—at any rate 
it was thin and forbidding. 

“You have been drinking quite enough, mon ami. I shall 
take the bottle away. Absinthe’s never seen in a respectable 
house.” 

And Major Muche has never looked upon the green syren since 
—except in other people’s glasses. 





AMATEUR ACTORS IN ENGLAND IN OLDEN DAYS. 


PRIvaTE acting has been a favourite amusement in high places 
from time immemorial. In the reign of Henry VI. many noble- 
men kept companies of players as their retainers, and had in their 
castles and houses a theatre for acting. This cultivated their 
dramatic proclivities, and led ultimately to their taking parts in 
the representations. But many of these so-called plays were in 
reality little more than pantomimes, or dumb show, and from 
them seem to have sprung the gorgeous shows called masks, 
imitations of the ideal representations of ancient Greece, when 
the quality of individual representation was far less thought of 
than in modern times. 

It was, however, at the inspiration of Anne of Denmark, Queen 
of James I., that masks were given with a magnificence that has 
never since been approached. The presiding genius of the mise- 
en-scene was Inigo Jones; the conception of the representations 
was due to the genius of Ben Jonson. The essence of masks was 
pomp and glory, while dancing, dialogue, and singing blended in 
an harmonious whole. The personages were drawn from Greek 
and Roman mythology, making a show only fit for courts. They 
were composed for princes, and by them played. 

Year after year, and many times in the course of one year, these 
spectacles were repeated. Ben Jonson's “ Mask of Blackness” 
was composed, as the author himself declares, at the express com- 
mand of the Queen, who had a desire to appear along with the 
fairest ladies of her court as a negress. The spectacle contrived 
by Inigo Jones was worthy of his genius; it lacked no pomp or 
circumstance, no quaint device to charm the eye and ear. The 
attire of the ladies was blue and silver, arranged with splendid 
jewels, ropes of pearls and feathers; their sooty complexions were 
contrived by black velvet masks. 

In one year the charges for masks amounted to £4,215, £3,000 
of which sum alone went for the Mask of Blackness. “There was 
nothing to be heard at court but the sounding of trumpets, haut- 
boys, music, revellings and comedies.” 

In one of these masks the men were clad in crimson, the women 
in white. Every one worea plume of the richest heron’s feather, 
and splendid jewels on both head and neck. “I think,” says Mr. 
Pory in a letter to Sir R. Catton, “they hired and borrowed all 
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the principal jewels and ropes of pearls in the court and city. 
The Spanish Ambassadors were poor in comparison. They danced 
all variety of dances, both severally and promiscuous, and then 
the women took the men as named by Prince Henry, who danced 
with a great perfection, and so settled a majesty as could be 
devised.” 

In the “ Mask of Beauty ” the Queen, her brother the Prince of 
Denmark, and the “ prime nobility” of both sexes, acted. Inter- 
ludes to these entertainments were added, which were a description 
of masquerade or crude pantomime, in which the menials of the 
household performed as beasts, imps, fools, shapes of evil, and 
every outré device of folly. At the Court of the Merrie Monarch 
these entertainments were revived, but with feeble effect. In one 
a daughter of the Duke of York bore a part. But Croome, who 
devised the mise-en-scéne, had not the genius of Inigo Jones, and 
the shows had only a brief and partial success. The Court itself 
was too licentious to find an interest in pleasure of an intellectual 
nature. 

In 1575, the Earl of Leicester entertained Elizabeth at Kenil- 
worth, by a mask followed by shows and performances, emblem- 
atical and allegorical. On that occasion the play of “ Horn 
Tuesday,” commemorating the victory of 1002 over the Danes, was 
acted by Captain Cox and others from Coventry, but the perform- 
ance was principally dumb show. 

Masquers received the Queen outside the Castle gates, and others 
performing emblematic roles sprang up in her progress through 
the grounds. 

The show was devised and planned by Master Gascoigne—in 
his “Princely Pleasures.” In Robert Laneham’s Ritter is a 
stilted and affected account of the entertainment of the Virgin 
(Jueen by her favoured lover, Robert Dudley. In Scott’s Kenil- 
worth, there is a marvellous romantic, and yet faithful description 
of the fetes on that oceasion. 

Elizabeth delighted in dramatie performances. We find her, 
on the 2nd December, 1592, ordering the Vice-Chancellor and 
Head of Cambridge University to have a comedy in English 
prepared by the students, to be acted before her at Christmas. 
The short notice seems to have perplexed the learned governors, 
but not so much as the requirement that the play should be in 
their mother tongue. Still the Vice-Chancellor, and himself the 
author of a comedy in English, wrote to Lord Burgley for leave to 
substitute one in Latin. “ For that we never used any English 
comedies, nor presentlie have none, to make or translate one in 
such short time we shall not be able.” As there is no record of a 
play coming off that Christmas, it is probable Her Majesty did not 
accede to the Vice-Chancellor’s request. A few years later, in 
February, 1600, a serious fray rose out of some comedies acted at 
Trinity College. The scholars, who were the actors, made an 
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attack on those of St. John’s College, who had come to see the 
performance. Pratt, a graduate, received a “ grievous wound 
from a stone cast from the town, and Mr. Massey, master of arts, 
upon being brought in by one stage-keeper was turned out by 
another, and as he descended the hall steps was felled to the 
ground by a club.—Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge.” 

In 1604, during the visit of Charles I. to Cambridge, a company 
of students played Albamangar, before him, with what credit 
to themselves or pleasure to His Majesty the chroniclers say not. 
Neither was Oxford behind in affording the king dramatic enter- 
tainment, at a time too, when affairs were shaping the unhappy 
Charles’ fate into bitter tragedy. On the 30th April, 1636, Arch- 
bishop Laud, then Chancellor of Oxford, entertained Charles I., his 
Queen,the Elector Palatine, Prince Rupert, and many of the nobility, 
at St. John’s College, and after dinner a play was acted in the College 
Hall. “The College,” says Laud, “ was so well furnished at that 
time they did not borrow anyone actor from any college in town.” 
At the close of the performance the Royal party went to Christ- 
church, supped privately, and retired to rest, but re-appeared at 
about eight o'clock, and went into the hall to see another play, 
which was founded “ upon a Persian story.” It was well penned and 
acted, and the strangeness of the Persian habits gave great con- 
tent, so that all men came forth from it very well satisfied. And 
the Queen liked it so well that she afterwards sent it to me to 
have the apparel sent to Hampton Court, that she might see her 
own players act it over again, and see whether they could do it as 
well as twas done in the University. I caused the University to 
send both the clothes and the properties of the stage, and the 
play was acted at Hampton Court in the November following. 
And by all men’s confession the players came short of the Uni- 
versity actors. Then I humbly asked the King that neither the 
play, nor the clothes, nor stage might come into the hands and 
use of the common players abroad, which was graciously granted. 
—Laud’s History of His Chancellorship of Oxford University.” 

The civil war was at its height when Charles held his court in 
Oxford, when again plays formed the chief amusement of the 
Queen and her thoughtless followers. There is a forcible descrip- 
tion in “John Inglesant” (vol. i. p. 153) of the manner in 
which the Royal company disported themselves among the Uni- 
versity’s classic shades, as if heedless of the misery without or the 
threatening danger within. “Christmas Interludes,” says Mr. 
Shorthouse, “were acted in Hall, and Shakespeare plays per- 
formed by the King’s players, assisted by amateur performers, and 
it would be difficult to say whether the play was performed before 
the curtain or behind it, or whether the actors left their parts 
behind them when the performance was over, or then in fact 
resumed them. The poets and wits vied with each other in 
classic conceits and parodies, wherein the events of the day and 
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every individual incident were pourtrayed and satirised ; wit, learn- 
ing and religion joined hand in hand as in some grotesque and 
brilliant masque. The most admired poets and players, and the 
most profound mathematicians, became romancists and monks, 
and exhausted all their wit, and poetry and learning in furthering 
Divine mission, and finally as the last scenes of the strange drama 
came on, fell fighting on some hardly contested grassy slope, and 
were buried on the spot, or in the next village churchyard, in the 
dress in which they played Philaster, or the court garb in which 
they wooed their mistress, or in the doctor’s gown in which they 
preached before the king or read Greek in the schools.” 

There is a story, which, however, rests on the doubtful evidence 
of a prejudiced and a zealous Puritan, of the Bishop of Lincoln 
having, on Sunday, September 27, 1631, The Midsummer Night's 
Dream acted in his house in London. At the time it gave rise to 
much scandal. The year following, The Ball, by James Shirley, 
was performed by the Queen’s players and by lords and others of 
the Court. ‘So naturally,” notes Sir Henry Herbert in his office 
book, “ that I took it ill, and would have forbidden the play, but 
that Biston promises many things which I found fault withall 
should be left out, and that he would not suffer it to be done by 
the poett any more, who deserves to be punishet, and the first 
that offends in this kind of poets and players shall be sure of 
publique punishment,’ from which ebullition of scandalised 


morality it may be gathered that the office of censor of plays was 
not in abeyance even in these days of license. 

A very pungent censor on high-born players, if not on the 
plays themselves, was Horace Walpole, of the caustic pen. There 
was acted at Lord Barrymore’s private theatre at Wergrave, The 
Follies of a Day, when his lordship, as gardener, was “ highly 


” 


comic!” The whole concluded with a dance, in which was intro- 
duced a favourite pas Russe by Lord Barrymore and Madame 
Delpini, which kept the theatre in a roar. “ Last night,” says 
Walpole, “the Lord Barrymore was so humble as to perform a 
buffon dance and act Scaramouch in a pantomime at Richmond 
for the benefit of Edwinton, the comedian, and I, like an old fool, 
but calling myself a philosopher that loves to study human 
nature, went to see the performance. Mr. Grey thinks that some 
Milton or Cromwell may be lost to the world under the garb ofa 
ploughman. Others may suppose that some excellent jack- 
pudding may be hid under red velvet and ermine. I cannot say 
that by the experiment of last night the latter hypothesis has 
been demonstrated any more than the reverse proposition in 
France, where there seems to be as many bloody-minded rascals 
as Cromwell—but I can discover none of his abilities.” And a 
contemporary of our lively chronicler, Montjoie, seems somewhat 
of the same bent of mind with regard to the unbecomingness of 
amateur acting in high places. 
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Condemning Marie Antoinette’s plays at Trianon, he says, 
“Formerly any private gentleman would have been disgraced 
upon its being known that he had turned actor, even in a family 
party.” But these amateur performances amused the cynic of 
Twickenham. Of some he cannot deny the merit, even when in- 
dulging in gibes. “There have heen events,” he writes to Lady 
Ossory, “not political, equal to any absurdity of former years. 
One is a play acted by people of some fashion at Drury Lane, 
hired on purpose. They really acted so well, it is astonishing they 
should not have had sense enough not to act at all.” He 
goes on to name, as excellent performers, a family of Delavals, 
“the eldest married by one Foote, a player, to Lady Napeau 
Paulett (she was mad), who had kept the latter.” The rage to see 
this performance was so great that “the House of Commons 
literally adjourned at three o'clock on purpose. The footman’s 
gallery was hung with blue ribands.” Of a different genre was 
the performance at Holland House by a company of children, 
which has a touch of historic interest attached. The early love of 
George III., Lady Sarah Lennox, and Lady Susan Strangways, 
who afterwards married the actor O’Brien, played the women 
parts. The play was Jane Shore. The réle of “ Glo’ster” was 
taken by Mr. Price, Lord Barrington’s nephew, ‘* who,” writes 
Walpole to the Earl of Hertford, “played excellently ;” that of 
“ Hastings” was filled by Charles Fox, then only eleven years old, 
and Henry Edward Fox, a child of six years, made a quaint and 
comical “ Bishop of Ely,” in lawn sleeves and a square cap. The 
juvenile prelate managed to lisp the six lines awarded him as his 
part, with difficulty. Lady Sarah’s habit, as “ Jane Shore,” was 
taken out of Montfaucon, and Walpole says her naive beauty was 
so great that her somewhat awkward gait gave an “air of truth to 
the shame of the part.” The prologue to this unique performance 
was given by Francis, the commander of the French troops 
in Tuscany. Later Walpole seems somewhat to modify his 
opinion concerning the suitableness of amateur acting, for we find 
him, in a letter to Lady Ossory (vol. ix., p. 96), written after wit- 
nessing a play at Richmond House, laying down the dictum that 
** genteel comedy can only be acted by people of fashion. Actors 
and actresses can only guess at the tone of high life, and cannot 
be inspired with it.” Therefore he goes on to say, “there are so 
few genteel comedies, because written by men of that sphere. 
Etheridge, Congreve, Vanbrugh and Cibber lived in the best 
company, and Mrs. Oldfield played in it so well because she 
followed out the fashion. General Bourgoyne’s modern comedy 
is the best for the same reason. Miss Farren lived with the best 
style of men in England. Mrs. Abingdon never got beyond “ Lady 
‘Teazle, a second-rate character, and that rank of woman always 
apes women of fashion without arriving at the style. Farqahar’s 
plays talk the language of a marching regiment in country 
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quarters. Dryden and Mrs. Centliver wrote as if they had lived 
in the “Rose Tavern” (a celebrated tavern adjoining Drury 
Lane), but then the Court lived in Drury Lane, and Lady Dor- 
chester and Nell Gwynne lived in very good company.” 

The provinces aped the capital, and in the towns where county 
societies rallied at periodically gay seasons, amateur performances 
were ambitiously given. A large room in a public building was 
usually improvised into a convenient theatre, or the regular 
theatre itself was requisitioned for the occasion. The company 
was formed of stage-struck neighbours, with the helpful element 
of experienced town cousins and often one or two legitimate 
artistes. In 1776 a neat private theatre was opened at North 
Acton, Oxon, on which occasion the following address, written by 
William Whitehead, was spoken by Sir George Beaumont. In 
it the histrionic craze is merrily ridiculed :— 


‘« Sure some infection hovers in the air, 
For every man and woman is turn’d player; 
No age escapes it, antiquated dames 
And drivelling Romans breathe fictitious flames. 
Pale misses acted all love’s future force, 
And schoolboy Richards hiss “ a horse.” 
No rank escapes it, with a Garrick art 
Right Honourable Hamlets stare and start, 
And Lady Belvideras everywhere 
Show the starched handkerchief and squeeze a tear. 
What wonder, then, in this theatric age, 
If we, too, catch the epidemic rage.” 


The plays performed were of a wide range and an ambitious 
texture. Amateurs then, as now, were not easily daunted. It 
was in one such country town that a pre-Raphaelite performer, 
desirous of rendering his réle of Othello with wnscrupulous 
fidelity to the original, painted his whole body black. Lord 
Bute’s mania for dramatic performances drew on him the satire 
of Lord Chesterfield. ‘The Earl of Bute,” he says, “ is a Scotch- 
man of no estate, so passed his time in studying mathematics 
and mechanics in his own little island, then simples in the hedges 
about Twickenham, and at thirty-five has fallen in love with his 
own figure, which he produces at masquerades in becoming 
dresses and in plays, which he acts in play with his own relations. 
He is, therefore, a favourite with Prince Frederick of Wales.” 
Elsewhere he speaks of the craze of the latter for acting, born, he 
conceives, of his desire to show off his fine legs on the stage. 

In reply to a letter from her daughter, Lady Bute, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, writing from Brescia, remarks on Young's 
tragedy of The Revenge, which the former mentions as having 
been performed by a company of amateurs. 

She supposes that Lord Bute was Alonzo, because the dress was 
so handsome, and then she adds her memory of its first produc- 
tion in April, 1721, also by amateurs, all known to her, but of 
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whom not one then—1748—survived. She goes on to tell of 
amateur performances by the villagers of Brescia, who had turned 
her stables into a stage ; of the lovely scenes painted by a country 
painter, with better perspective and colouring than in any theatre 
in London ; of the peasants who acted like professionals, and par- 
ticularly the tailor of the village, who, she is sure, had never 
seen a play before elsewhere. The parish, she says, provided the 
music, habits and lights; she only a barrel of wine. 

Prince Frederick’s love for the drama induced him to instruct 
his children at a very early age to enact scenes out of plays. 
These representations took place at Leicester House, and were 
got up under the direction of Quin the actor, and it was in refer- 
ence to the instructions he then gave Prince George that on 
hearing of the graceful manner in which he delivered his first 
speech from the throne he exclaimed with pride and exaltation, 
“Ah! I taught the boy to speak.” (Celebrities I have Known, 
Lord W. P. Lennox.) 

On the 4th January, 1749, the young Princes and Princesses, 
with some of the young nobility, performed the tragedy of Cato 
before their Royal parents and a large company. Prince George 
took the part of “ Portius,” and spoke the prologue; Princess 
Augusta that of “ Marcia ;” and Princess Elizabeth that of “ Livia.” 


M. E. SMITH. 
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PLANT-HUNTING IN THE CENTRAL PYRENEES. 


III.—LUCHON TO VENASQUE. 
By N. COLGAN. 


No average walker can travel many days through the Pyrenees, 
with Packe’s Guide as a companion, and not come to conceive a 
profound respect for the author’s pedestrian powers. After an 
experience of some four days, we had already begun to regard 
Packe as a purely ideal tramp, and giving up all thoughts of 
emulation employed ourselves more profitably in an effort to 
measure the distance that separated us from our ideal. We found 
that by adding one third to the number of hours set down by 
Packe as necessary for the various excursions in his guide, we 
could come pretty close to the times required by ordinary mortals ; 
and on this simple principle we calculated that about thirteen 
hours should take us from Luchon to Venasque over the Port de 
Venasque. There is no difficulty in this pass; it is quite practic- 
able for mules, and for that reason a mountaineer might consider 
himself entitled to speak of it, with a shade of contempt, perhaps, 
as one of the great highways from France into Spain. Yet the 
ascent involves a fair amount of labour, and in the eyes of those 
accustomed to travelling on the level, the sole claim of the track 
to rank as a highway would lie, no doubt, in the fact that it 
reaches an elevation of 7,930 feet above sea-level. 

It was nearly eight o’clock on the morning of the 16th July, 
when we started from Luchon for Venasque by this route, as 
lightly equipped as when we had set out for the same destination, 
via the Port d’Oo, four days earlier. The scenery and the wild 
strawberries along the six miles of beautiful forest road from 
Luchon to the French Hospice at the foot of the pass were both so 
fine, that we spent almost three hours on the way. Only a 
barbarian could have hurried over these few miles, where every 
turn in the road revealed or cut off the fascinating snowy pyramid 
of the Pic de la Pique, soaring up like a lesser Matterhorn above 
the soft woods of pine and beech overhanging the roadway. In 
contrasted softness and sublimity, this valley of the Pique and the 
confluent Val du Lys are characteristic of Pyrenean landscape on 
the French side; and it would be very hard to match the charms 
of that landscape anywhere among the peaks and valleys of 
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Switzerland. So we lingered over that six miles, finding abund- 
ance of Belladonna and the yellow Touch-me-not (Jmpatiens noli- 
me-tangere) along the skirts of the woods, and reached the Hospice 
only at eleven o’clock. Here the woods ceased, and for the first 
hour the track to the pass mounted across grassy slopes close 
under the cliffs of the Pic de la Pique. The nodding blue 
Columbine, most elegant of mountain plants, became frequent at 
about 5,000 feet, and in the clefts of the rocks, MacAlpin, a 
specialist in ferns, discovered fine tufts of the Alpine Polypody 
(Polypodium alpestre), which we others, Philistines that we were, 
had passed over as common Lady Fern. Mid-day brought us to 
the snow at a spot of ill-fame, a hollow under steep rock-slopes 
known as the T'rou des Chaudronniers, from the fact that nine 
tinkers were once swallowed up here by an avalanche. It is hard 
to associate pathos with tinkers. If these poor fellows had been 
shepherds or hunters or even tourists, we might have paused to 
discuss their miserable fate more or less feelingly, but being 
what they were, I fear we only lost ourselves in speculations as to 
how nine tinkers contrived to get together at this spot. Beyond 
the thick snow beds here, we mounted over arid shaly slopes, 
relieved by the wax-white flowers of the Dryas (Dryas Octopetala), 
and then crossing a ridge, the vista of distant blue peaks fading 
off into purple far away on our right was lost to view, and the 
naked brown mass of the Sauvegarde rose straight in front. A 
few minutes more, and we came in sight of the constellation of 
small lakes lying in the hollow at the base of the peak, as silent 
and motionless as if they had been painted on their snowy back- 
ground. It was a bliss to the eyes to gaze down on their exquisite 
blue, full indigo in the centre, shading off in the shallows to a 
pure ultramarine which passed, here and there, into vivid emerald, 
where the crust of frozen snow spread out beneath the water for 
some distance from the margin. Just beyond these lakes the Port 
de Venasque appeared on the left, a mere notch in the rocky ridge 
between Pics de la Mine and Sauvegarde. Tradition has it, 
indeed, that the actual pass was cut long ago by one of the Counts 
de Comminges, whether with a view to facilitate cattle-lifting on 
the Spanish border, or to promote international commerce does 
not appear. By two o'clock, after a short climb over snow-slopes 
and very steep zig-zags in the rock we reached the top, and pass- 
ing with one step from France into Spain, the magnificent valley 
of the Essera and the whole mass of the snowy Maladetta lay 
spread out before us. 

It was undoubtedly a splendid prospect, with a light and 
breadth about it that filled one with a sense of perfect freedom.. 
But it was disappointing, nevertheless. That form which alone 
1s eloquent in mountain landscape was sadly deficient here. The 
Maladetta massif is amorphous in fact, and with all the gran- 
deur of the snowfields spread out for miles along its crest, we 
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agreed that this huge mountain leviathan was far less impressive 
than the sharp, well-individualised peaks that had flashed on us 
through the driving mists in the Val d’Espingo. The sudden 
transition from the chill north to the genial south was very well 
marked and very pleasant as we descended on the Spanish side of 
the Port, for the pass faces nearly due north and south, so that 
you have shade and snow and half-frozen lakes on one side, and 
on the other, at an equal height, naked, tawny slopes, basking in 
full sunlight. The patch of close green sward where we camped 
for half an hour near the Spanish cabane just below the Port was 
a true mountain garden, enamelled with flowers, to use a trite 
but expressive phrase. The Alpine plants, indeed, nestled so 
close here to their matrix of smooth turf,and their dainty flowers 
were so pure and vivid in colour as to distinctly suggest enamel- 
work, though MacAlpin, when I endeavoured to justify the 
phrase as we lay face downwards on the sward to study its 
minute botany, held that the use of such language was a gross 
insult to nature. The brilliant azure stars of the Vernal Gentian 
and the pale turquoise of the Alpine Forget-me-not were set 
off here by dense cushions of the Mossy Campion (Silene acaulis), 
a Sheet of bright pink flowers, and a closer study discovered tufts 
of the Gregoria Vitaliana and the Androsace carnea, two almost 
microscopic members of the primrose family. 

A rough half-hour’s clamber down loose rocks took us from the 
cabane to the floor of the valley, where we resumed the well- 
beaten track along the infant Essera. Then another hour and a 
half under a torrid sun, through a stupendous stony wilderness, 
to which the blasted ruins of once noble pine forests, added a new 
desolation, and we reached the bare Hospice de Venasque at an 
elbow of the valley. Here, according to Packe, we should have 
undergone an inspection by the Spanish Customs officers ; but His 
Catholic Majesty’s Dowane, represented by a ragged and solitary 
carbinero lying in the sun with his back against the tumble- 
down garden wall of the establishment, merely scowled on us as 
we tramped past, and seemed to think of anything in the universe 
rather than the discharge of his duty. The grand gorge leading 
up to the Port de la Glére was now passed on the right hand, and 
soon after we overtook a sun-dried old peasant driving a dejected 
donkey before him. We mustered up our choicest Castilian to 
inquire the distance to Venasque, and were mortified with a reply 
from the old man that he didn’t understand French ; but a judi- 
cious choice of less elegant Spanish given with a studied staccato 
delivery drew from him the opinion that it was nearly four hozrs 
yet to our destination. 

It was more than half-past four by this, and our day’s work 
seemed to be only commencing in earnest just now, for the track 
grew horribly rough, and began to rise and dip provokingly. It 
was a truly representative Spanish mule-track, and looking back 
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on it now after the lapse of some months, as calmly as it is pos- 
sible to look back on such experiences, we hold that earth has not 
anything to show more atrocious in its kind. There was a vicious 
sharpness in the loose stones that strewed its surface, and the 
boulders that lay across it here and there, leaving a few inches of 

sage between, seemed to have placed themselves maliciously in 
the best possible position for the production of sprains and bruises. 
If your eyes wandered from the track for a moment the probable 
consequence was a dislocation; but fortunately there was not 
much in the scenery to encourage upward glances. The valley 
was a stony wilderness, naked but for its low scrub of sober-hued 
box, and the equally naked mountains that flanked it were im- 
pressive only by their mass. There was nothing but the lusty 
torrent of the Essera, roaring and foaming close by us in its 
savage gorge to redeem the landscape from utter monotony. We 
came opposite the Baths of Venasque, a desolate stone barrack 
perched far up on an arid mountain terrace on the right, about 
half-past six, and here we met a troop of muleteers en route for 
France, devil-may-care, not to say cut-throat-looking fellows, by 
no means so well dressed as their gaily trapped animals. The 
shades of evening began to fall rapidly now, the upper ridges of 
the mountains blushed gloriously in the sinking sun, and in a few 
minutes more darkness, scarcely tempered by the crescent moon, 
came to add a new horror to the mule-track. We staggered on 
for another hour, straining our eyes in vain to catch the lights of 
Venasque, which obstinately refused to show themselves ahead, 
and had begun to think seriously of camping out for the night in 
some cave of the rocks, when we were overtaken by a pair of way- 
farers, a woodman and a carbinero, who had stolen up noiselessly 
on us from behind in the soft-soled sandal shoes worn by the 
Aragonese highlanders. Another hour, they assured us, would 
bring us to Venasque. They were going on there themselves and 
would be glad to have the pleasure of our company. We frater- 
nized, of course, and the woodman distributed Spanish cigarettes 
and tendered us lights from his tinder-box in an old-world fashion 
that charmed the archzological soul of Benson. To those not 
natives and to the manner born, the Spanish cigarettes of loose 
tobacco chips rolled in ungummed paper are decidedly embarrass- 
ing. Before Crooke had had his many seconds between his lips 
he had swallowed a fair share of its contents; MacAlpin’s emptied 
itself completely by the lighted end and left him to draw futile 
puffs from the paper shell ; and Benson, who had been too much 
shaken by the unspeakable mule track to appreciate tobacco in 
any form, having accepted his cigarette with his most courtly air, 
quietly and wisely consigned it to the rushing Essera. I alone, 
taught by experience, managed to handle my cigarette in such a 
masterly manner as to win the confidence of the Spaniards. The 
last few miles of that track with the nimble and sure-footed 
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natives to make the pace were not the least trying for us. They 
were got over, however, with a few bruises, and about nine o’clock 
we found ourselves lodged in the hostelry pointed out to us by 
the affable woodman, with a touch of pride, as the best posada in 
Venasque. The rooms of the best posada in Venasque had beyond 
all question a fusty and dingy aspect, but the household was full 
of human kindness. Saura pére, the proprietor, Antonio, his 
brisk and intelligent son, la Senora, Antonio’s wife, and the 
middle-aged and voluble maid-servant were feverishly anxious 
to correct our first impressions of the establishment ; and when 
the bed-rooms we had selected as the least dingy in the house 
had been put in order and our plentiful supper demolished, 
we became almost reconciled to the unconventional posada. 

Our first day in Venasque was necessarily an idle one. We lay 
up in dock, as it were, to refit after the buffetings of that tem- 
pestuous mule track, which had made a clean sweep of our hob- 
nails, and reduced the heels of our boots to leather rags. The 
day opened for us, not earlier than nine o’clock, with a character- 
istic Spanish breakfast—an unctuous, abundant meal that would 
have made the Governor of Barataria smack his thick lips, but 
seemed rather oppressive to our less robust appetites. A leg of 
mutton, cunningly stuffed with cloves of garlic in every fold and 
cranny, and a thick sopa, or soup, of the consistency of porridge 
and yielding, on rough analysis with a spoon, eggs, bread-crumbs, 
minced meat and flour, made up the solid body of that breakfast. 
Refreshing liquids were conspicuously absent, so were butter and 
cow’s milk, for the herds were up mountaineering for the summer 
season on the highland pastures around the Maladetta, and milk, 
beyond the niggardly supply from the town goats, was not to be 
had even for distinguished strangers. We had wines of two 
kinds, one sweet, the other fennel-flavoured, and both abomina- 
ble; and chocolate, of course, was not wanting, very rich and 
aromatic, no doubt, but no more entitled to rank as a liquid or a 
stimulant than molasses. The meal on that morning, as on every 
succeeding one, and as the dinner every evening, was wound up 
by cheese and a plate of sugar almonds, doing duty for the postres 
or after dishes of Spanish gastronomy. Antonio always directed 
personally the operations of the serving-woman during meals, and 
the superb air with which he would order on the lump of leathery 
Spanish cheese and the handful of sweetmeats, with an imperious 
—“ Los postres, Teresa !”—was generally too much for our 
gravity. Dinner was made up in much the same way as breakfast, 
and the only striking variation on the first day’s menw we had in 
the course of our week’s stay in Venasque was an occasional olla 
—lIrish stew, with the potatoes left out—a dish of stewed izzard 
or Pyrenean chamois, and two trout as large as gudgeon, which 
an enterprising Spanish youth had discovered in the Essera. Garlic 
apart, however, the food was good and clean, and the never-failing 
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attention of Antonio and his household made us all confess that 
the garlic and wine, with human kindness, were better than the 
proverbial stalled ox without it. We got rid of the garlic for all 
that. It was a delicate thing to manage without wounding 
national sentiments, but we carried our point smoothly enough 
by setting down our distaste for the vegetable to a defect in our 
insular education. 

After breakfast that morning the indefatigable Antonio led us 
out to see the lions of Venasque. We got through the work in 
less than an hour, and, without vanity be it said, we ourselves 
seemed to make a deeper impression on the citizens than their 
lions made on us. Down at the heels though we are, and 
generally seedy in our get-up, Antonio was obviously proud to be 
seen in our company. We have no doubt that he circulated 
through the town a report that four English milords had crossed 
the Pyrenees to put up for a week at his establishment ; and if his 
statement was taken in good faith by his townsmen, we must have 
helped them to form a low estimate of the English aristocracy. 
The windows were peopled with curious heads as we tramped 
through the rough-paved streets with the unwonted clamour of 
heavy-shod feet, for the natives in their soft sandal shoes flit along 
with a stealthy feline tread. Antonio was a travelled man. He 
had been as far south as Madrid, and north even to Paris, and was 
fully conscious of the tameness of his native lions. Yet he had 
not outgrown his civic pride. “ A poor thing, sirs, but my own,” 
was the expression of his face as he ushered us into the church 
which directly adjoins the posada, and to all appearance is absurdly 
too large for the town, whose actual population probably lies some- 
where between six hundred and three thousand souls—the inde- 
pendent estimates of Antonio and the woodman. Any style the 
church has seems to be Italian Renaissauce. The dim interior is 
rich with a barbaric richness, and its numerous pictures—reputed 
master-pieces by the townsfolk, might possibly prove so to the 
critical eye if it had only light to see them. The most incon- 
gruous thing about the building is a modern turret-clock, chiming 
the quarter hours with as faultless precision as if quarter hours 
were of any importance in such a drowsy old-world nook as 
Venasque. From the church we passed on to La Torre—a relic 
of an old castle within the walls, now tenanted by a detachment of 
carbineros, or Spanish constabulary, one of whom we met proudly 
stalking through a neighbouring street, in undress, as Antonio 
delicately put it—that is, in rags—-with his torn tunic tightly 
buttoned up to his throat, his hands in his trouser pockets, and 
his bare feet staring out through the rents in his boots. After 
the Tower came the town gaol, in its empty and dilapidated 
state eloquent, whether for the inefficiency of the carbineros, or 
for the law-abiding character of the inhabitants it is hardly for 
passing strangers to decide. Antonio assured us, however, that 
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the institution had gone to rack because the town and district 
were notoriously virtuous; and so far as our week’s experience 
went we saw no reason to differ with him. Last and most ignoble 
of all the lions, brought under our notice by Antonio, in a shame- 
faced parenthetic way, came the café or casino, a haunt of dissi- 
pation externally resembling a huckster’s shop where the élite of 
Venasque society assembles to play cards and dominoes. 
Venasque has certainly seen better days. Not very long ago it 
seems to have been a walled town of some importance ; and looked 
at from the opposite or right bank of the Essera its battlemented 
grey-stone houses rising above the rushing torrent still have quite 
a martial air. Packe speaks of the Fort near the northern entrance, 
and marks it ostentatiously on his map as a fortress; but within 
the memory of Antonio, stretching back for a generation at least, 
this redoubt has never been anything more redoubtable than it: is 
at the present day, a ring of crumbling walls surrounding a potato 
patch on top of a hillock which mildly dominates the mule-track 
to Castaneza. Again and again as you wander through the narrow 
ravines of streets within the town you may note elaborate 
scutcheons with seventeenth century dates carved over the low- 
browed doorways leading into the patios or inner courtyards. On 
the lintel of Antonio’s posada, for instance, appears the date 1656 
with the name of the builder; and current tradition has it that 
the place once swarmed with hidalgos. But the glor;: is utterly 
departed from Venasque. It is very dead now, and, to speak the 
whole truth, very dirty. On his first ramble through the town, a 
stranger fresh from spick-and-span Luchon is a little shocked with 
the presence of manure heaps in the street corners, but he soon 
ceases to look on this as a novelty and easily grows reconciled to 
the vagabond pigs that beset the thoroughfares. These pigs stand 
very high when they are not blissfully wallowing full length in the 
runnels of clear water passing down the centre of the streets, and 
their leanness is certainly remarkable, though MacAlpin was guilty 
of exaggeration when he professed to have a difficulty in seeing 
the animals when they approached us end-on. Crooke ventured 
to suggest that the Venasque pigs had been developed in the 
course of ages by the narrow streets they did business in. Any 
variation in the direction of leanness, as he pointed out, would 
obviously be of advantage to the animal in the struggle for exis- 
tence, that is, in the race for chance cabbage-stalks and such like 
street garbage, since the leanest scavenger could move most freely 
through the narrow thoroughfares. But Benson shattered this 
plausible theory by observing that the leanest pig securing ex 
hypothest the largest share of cabbage-stalks would grow fat and 
so effectually arrest any tendency towards the evolution of leanness. 
Whatever may be the evolutional relations of the Venasque streets 
to the Venasque swine, the streets are very narrow. Few of them 
are more than six feet wide. A greater width would be useless, 
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indeed, for there are no wheeled vehicles in the town, at least we 
saw none, and the narrow streets give shade and coolness in the 
torrid summer heat of the lower Essera valley. The houses are all 
stone built and lofty with small grated windows. We met with 
one notable exception, a house dazzling with whitewash and show- 
ing unmistakable signs of fresh paint and stucco; and when we 
expressed surprise, Antonio, with all seriousness, explained that it 
was the house of “a liberal.” It was impossible not to sympathise 
with his veiled contempt for liberal notions; for this pert French 
dwelling with its staring walls and green jalousies was a blot on 
the conservative dinginess of the old town. 

An adventurous sort of cultivation is carried far up the lower 
slopes of the mountains around Venasque, where dykes of dry 
stone are built so as to arrest the natural gravitation of the soil 
towards the floor of the valley and win little arable patches from 
the wilderness. Here the Aragonese peasant, swarthy as a Moor, 
his black hair bound with a gay kerchief, and his loins girt with a 
crimson sash, is seen harvesting his scanty corn crop or laboriously 
steering his primitive wooden plough through the reefs of rocks 
that stud the soil. Landed property in such situations is natur- 
ally somewhat precarious. One of these cultivated patches close 
by the brink of a savage limestone gully we found half carried 
away by an avalanche whose ruins of dirty snow still lay bridging 
the torrent. Rye, potatoes and grass seem to be the staple 
crops; yet wide as is the belt of cultivation along the banks 
of the Essera at this point it does little to relieve the supremely 
arid aspect of the valley. In fact, you can scarcely cross the 
Pyrenees by the Port de Venasque and travel thus far through 
the Essera valley without feeling the truth of the French say- 
ing: “Africa begins with the Pyrenees;” for this strip of 
Upper Aragon in its tawny nakedness strongly reminds one 
of the North African coast. There is not much to interest 
the botanist in the flora of the slopes about Venasque. Our 
researches within a radius of a couple of miles from the town— 
researches which, it must be confessed, would have been more 
active had the vatley been less like a stewpan—produced no plants 
worthy of mention beyond the common garden Lavender and Snap- 
dragon, Asplenium fontanum, Ramondia Pyrenaica, Lilium 
Martagon and Paronchyia capitata, this last very abundant, 
spreading over the rocks in beautiful silvery sheets all along the 
scorching mule paths. 

The happy hunting ground for the botanist is this district, 
according to Packe, lay not close to Venasque, but about three 
hours to the eastward around the Cabanes of Malibierne, so we 
set out for this spot at seven o’clock on the morning of our second 
day in Spain. An hour’s march northward along the never-to-be- 
forgotten mule-track brought us to the mouth of the peculiarly 
savage Gorge of Malibierne, a grand cleft or caion in the lime- 
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stone rising south-east from the Essera valley to the foot of Pic 
Malibierne and the southern slopes of the Maladetta, From this 
point, the well-marked, but villanously rough track lay above the . 
right bank of the gorge, passing first through thin woods and then 
over burning stony tracts until it ended at a height of some 6,000 
feet in a delightful park-like basin of fresh pasture shut in by 
mountains and sprinkled over with patches of dark fir. The shapely 
limestone cone of Malibierne rose directly in front, bristling right 
and left with jagged arétes, and turning towards us an unbroken 
rock face not less than 1,500 feet in height and too steeply pitched 
to hold the snow. Downward along this grand mountain wall a 
broad band of strata wound in an S-shaped curve, as if the rock 
substance had once had the consistence of treacle and in that 
state had been stirred with a Titanic spoon describing curves of a 
couple of miles in circumference. The panorama from where we 
stood was a snowy one on the whole. Snow covered the lower 
slopes of Malibierne, sweeping towards the valley in soft con- 
cavities, it rose in uncouth masses on the spurs of Pic Nethou on 
our left and was lifted far up into the clear blue sky away in the 
distance behind us, where the magnificent Pic des Posets closed 
up the vista along the Gorge of Malibierne. It was absent only 
on the right where the imposing mass of Pic Papaver rose steeply 
above us, nearly 3,000 feet of naked rock. 

We spent some time wandering about in search of the Cabanes 
of Malibierne, marked on Packe’s map about this point, but found 
nothing more than a picturesque and drafty wigwam of pine 
boughs, furnished with a wooden milk-bowl, as far as could be 
made out by an inspection of the inside through one of the chinks 
in the wall. Though the Cabanes had apparently vanished since 
Packe drew up his map of the Maladetta district some seventeen 
years ago the plants he had met with here at the same time when 
he camped out for a fortnight to examine the flora of the district, 
seemed, to have kept a closer grip of the soil. We found 
the three species of Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus; A. 
Anthora ; A. Lycoctonum) and the Swertia perennis, just where 
he had found them, a little below the spot marked as the site of 
the Cabanes and on the opposite side of the torrent, too, along the 
western slopes of Papaver, at a height of about 7,000 feet, 
MacAlpin discovered the Edelweiss, growing not very luxuriantly, 
but in tolerable abundance. Lower down we came across the curious 
little buttercup, Ranunculus Thora, thinly scattered through 
an acre or thereabout of Alpine Anemone and some fine specimens 
of Arnica montana turned up close by the wigwam. To reach 
Pic Papaver we had to ford the torrent with our clothes bundled 
under our arms and our alpenstocks planted down-stream as 
buttresses against the strong current fed directly from the snows 
of Malibierne and the Maladetta. It was a chilly passage—all 
the more so that it was necessarily a cautious and a deliberate 
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one—yet we should have cheerfully made it twice over for the 
sake of the perfect beauty of the view from the farther shore, 
where Pic Malibierne unexpectedly flashed on us, framed in the 
double line of natural granite walls rising steeply above the 
torrent. It was a faultless bit of Alpine landscape, pure and fresh 
in all its tones, with nothing about it to hint at corruption or 
decay. The flaming tufts of rhododendron rooted in the cracks 
of the granite walls, the madly foaming torrent in the foreground 
emphasising the peaceful majesty of the distant snow-peak, the 
little bays of flowery green sward scattered here and there along 
the margin of the torrent, the firs that stretched their coppery 
arms above it—everything in the picture was harmonious. When 
at length we set our faces for Venasque that evening it was with 
minds fully made up to camp out here next night under the firs 
and climb Pic Malibierne the day after, Crooke having satisfied 
us that the summit exceeded by some yards MacAlpin’s ideal of 
10,000 feet. 





SONNET. 


WE wandered in the morn of life, as flew 
Wing-footed hours quick by in sunny haze, 
And talked of all our past and future ways. 
Oh, how we loved that time when love was new, 
And how it lasted, ever fresh and true, 
Throughout the day! For when the noontide blaze 
Throbbed with fierce heat, we sheltered in a maze 
Of amorous bowers, while love still stronger grew. 
We never dreamed of parting. We were bound 
As one together—vow was given for vow, 
Love begat love, until we grew profound 
In wedded mysteries.—Alas! but now 
Dark night has fallen. Alone I tread the ground. 
I go, I know not whither, care not how! 


MORGAN EVANS. 





ONE MAIDEN. 


I saw her stand by the garden-door 

In her snowy robes, with her glistening hair, 
And I thought as I gazed on her angel face 

That no other maiden was half so fair! 
There’s a wondrous depth in her sweet dove eyes, 

There’s a golden sheen in her lustrous hair, 
There’s a nameless beauty in all her ways, 

And no other maiden is half so fair! 


She never stands by the garden-door, 

In her snowy robes, with her listening eyes ; 
There’s an awful stillness upon the earth, 

And a brooding shadow across the skies ; 
She never treads on the flowery ground, 

With the sunlight kissing her golden hair, 
But I know, and I feel, with a solemn pride, 

That the angels in heaven are not more fair. 


RUSSELL GRAY. 








A HERO BY ACCIDENT. 


JAMES SINCLAIR was almost the personification of moral and phy- 
sical cowardice; yet he was not absolutely an objectionable 
personage. At school he had tamely submitted to being knocked 
about and bullied by his companions, and when he grew to man’s 
estate he allowed the world to knock him about and bully him as 
much as it deemed fit. He had never even felt a desire to assert 
himself. He knew he was an arrant, an unmitigated coward; or, 
perhaps it would be more correct to say he knew the world regarded 
him as such,and he dared not attempt to quarrel with the opinions 
of the world. 

At twenty-eight he was called to the Bar, and soon afterwards 
some well-disposed friend was silly enough to entrust him with a 
brief. 

When Sinclair stood up in court, with a brief in his hand, 
for the first time, he felt dreadfully agitated and confused. He 
was not, unfortunately, aware that immediately behind him was a 
low, swinging panel, and after giving vent to a few unimpressive 
coughs, he leant back for temporary support against this panel. 
It swung backwards immediately, and Sinclair, wig, gown and 
brief, measured their length on the floor of the court. This 
was the young barrister’s last appearance in a hall of justice. 

Luckily, he possessed a small private income. Were he obliged 
to be dependant upon his own exertions for a livelihood, he would, 
in all probability, have gone to the dogs rapidly, and without a 
struggle. 

Sinclair decided to settle down in a quiet town, which he had 
frequently visited on the coast of Devon. The mildness of the 
air and the placid-looking waters of the little bay, fringed by the 
town, had always had a soothing effect upon him; and now that 
his public career was virtually at an end, he could think of no 
better spot of earth in which he might prolong an indolent and 
purposeless existence. 

It was early in the autumn when he hired furnished apartments 
in Coombehurst, and at the end of a month his acquaintances 
numbered only five—the rector, the rector’s wife and two 
daughters, and a hirer-out of pleasure boats. It may seem 
strange that Sinclair should have formed an acquaintance with an 
old man of the sea, whose whole nature, he might naturally con- 
clude, would be impregnated with a spirit of reckless daring ; but 
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owing to some extraordinary influence exercised over him by 
Maggie Beauchamp, the rector’s younger and prettier daughter, 
he was on one occasion tempted to entrust himself to the mercies 
of the deep; and having once, after a deal of persuasion, made a 
short cruise around the bay, in the company of Maggie and her 
sister Polly, he began to feel that, perhaps, after all it was not 
absolutely necessary that he should be drowned, if he ventured 
temporarily to desert terra firma. On his first boating excursion, 
and indeed on many a subsequent one, he had taken the pre- 
caution to wear, secretly, a swimming belt, of enormous and un- 
comfortable dimensions. In about a month he summoned up 
sufficient courage to travel over the bosom of the bay beltless. 
He was perfectly astonished at his pluck. 

Before the weather finally became too boisterous for boating, he 
had learnt the art of rowing, his principal tutor being Miss Maggie 
Beauchamp. And when the boating trips were discontinued, 
Sinclair found he had fallen head over ears in love with Miss 
Maggie. The discovery shocked him dreadfully. He fancied the 
young lady had learned his secret, and was laughing inwardly at 
him, so he could never meet her without a blush and a stammer, 
and at last he determined he would quit Coombehurst. The idea 
of paying his addresses to anyone seemed to him utterly pre- 
posterous, and he would as soon have decided to make a formal 
proposal as he would to storm a fortress single-handed. There 
was nothing for it, he decided, but to shift his camp. 

Early in November the weather grew wonderfully mild, so mild 
that the little bay at Coombehurst was frequently dotted with 
pleasure boats. Sinclair, before leaving the town and Miss_ 
Maggie behind him, thought he would muster up courage to ask . 
Maggie and Polly Beauchamp for a final row on the bay. They 
consented to accompany him, and one afternoon Sinclair shipped 
his sculls and courageously rowed away from the little pier. 
Almost unconsciously he brought the boat farther out to sea than 
prudence would warrant, for although a November day may 
happen to be mild, it is not the time of year to place unlimited 
confidence in the weather. 

When the boat was about four miles distant from the pier, 
Sinclair suddenly thought it was high time to return, and, looking 
up at the sky, he saw to his infinite horror that something was 
about to happen. The something proved to be a very nasty squall, 
and before a mile of the homeward journey had been accom- 
plished the waters in the bay grew very nasty ; and Sinclair, with 
his heart in his boots, began to row like a maniac for the pier. 
The girls, too, were not a little alarmed, and with white faces sat 
very closely together in the stern of the boat. No conversation 
was carried on, but the three voyagers were pondering on the 
imprudence of venturing out so late in the year, and would 
severally and collectively have shrieked for help had they thought 
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there would have been the slightest use in doing so. Sinclair was 
mentally mustering up courage to curse his folly for not having 
brought a swimming belt or a cork jacket with him, and at the 
same time he was pulling as no mortal man ever pulled a boat 
before or since. 

Occasionally a dash of spray would come over the bows, drench- 
ing Sinclair, and causing the girls te give vent to a half-sup- 
pressed cry of terror. Suddenly Polly screamed— 

“ The boat is filling with water. We are sinking. Oh, Heaven! 
help us.’ 

With a half-suppressed howl, Sinclair, his face white from 
terror, let go his oars, and almost flinging himself on his knees 
near the stern-sheets, made with one hand some rapid move- 
ment, the object of which was not clearly comprehended at the 
time by the girls. Then he gasped, 

“For Heaven’s sake will one of you take the oars, and let the 
other steer? Ill do my best to prevent the boat from sinking.” 

When roused to a pitch of excitement, the most timid ‘girl 
can often exhibit more courage and presence of mind than the 
pluckiest of men, and Maggie Beauchamp cautiously advanced to 
the oars and sat herself down in the seat vacated by the terror- 
stricken Sinclair, while Polly firmly grasped the steering ropes. 

It is probably well known that in most small boats there is a 
vent hole situated at one side of the keel, in the neighbourhood 
of the stern sheets. This hole is usually plugged tightly with a 
cork or a wooden peg. When Polly cried out that the boat was 
filling, Sinclair at once saw that the plug had somehow been 
knocked out, and that the water was bubbling in through the 
hole; and when he made the frenzied dash for the stern sheets, he 
had, in sheer desperation, forced his thumb into the aperture. 

The boat arrived safely at the pier, and the well-nigh exhausted 
crew disembarked. Then Maggie fainted in Sinclair’s arms; and 
Polly, who was of a much stronger nervous temperament than her 
sister, loaded Sinclair with praises for his extraordinary courage 
and presence of mind. So did Maggie when she recovered; and 
before long Coombehurst rang with praises of the heroic Sinclair. 
And Sinclair, who now wore his thumb in splints, was so 
carried away by the amount of hero-worship lavished upon him, 
that he actually summoned up courage to propose to Maggie— 
and Maggie accepted him. 














OBSERVATIONS. 


SPRING days of old were warm and long— 
They’re longer now, and colder— 

The world once liked a merry song ; 
It’s sadder now, and older. 


The fairies and the merry elves 
Are shy and discontented ; 

They’d sense enough to hide themselves 
When east winds were invented. 


When songs they sang were sad at all 
It was a cheery sadness ; 

The songs we write, if glad at all, 
Express a solemn gladness. 


Our smile is but a chastened grin, 
Our fathers laughed and meant it ; 

And when they sinned some jovial sin 
They left us to repent it. 





